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LAPP FOLK TALES, 


CACCE-HALDEK, OR THE SEA PEOPLE FROM 
NESSEBY. 


A man had two sons ; the one was quarrelsome 
and fond of swearing, the other was agreeable and 
peaceable. They went a-fishing; and when their 
boat was full of fish, they rowed to the shore, made 
a fire, and got their supper ready. When they 
had finished eating, the father and the elder son 
lay down to rest, but the younger was not sleepy. 
He walked northward along the shore. Then he 
saw a little rowing boat. The boy sat down ona 
stone to wait and see who it was that came rowing. 
When the boat came nearer, some one shouted, 
“What are you waiting for?” “Oh, I want to 
see who is coming,” answered the boy. In the 
boat was an old man. “Come into my boat, my 
boy, and we will go out and fish with lines,” said 
the old man. 

The boy entered the boat; and so they rowed 
out into the fiord. And when they had rowed to 
the middle of the fiord, a fog came up astern, so 
that they could not see the land. “It has become 
so thick,” said the boy, “‘ that I don’t think we 
can find our way back.” ‘“‘ Don’t be afraid,” said 
the old man; “there is no danger.” When they 
had rowed a little further, it began to clear. The 
mist lifted up about three fathoms, but there it 


stood like a roof. When they had rowed a little 
longer, they caught sight of something in the dis- 
tance that looked like a village. “ What village 
is that?” asked the boy. “It is our village,” 
answered the old man. 

When they arrived at the shore, the old man’s 
sons came down to help them to pull up the boat. 
The boy began to be frightened, as he did not. 
know in the by for could 
recognize the country, the shore, or the people. 
“Come, now, follow me, and I will go ote tie 
village,” said the old man. The boy wished him- 
self home again; but the old man asked him so 
kindly that he felt obliged to go with him. When 
they came up to the houses, the old man said, 
“Get some meat ready for me, my boy;” and 
bade the boy eat. The boy did not dare to touch 
anything. “ Bora, bora” (eat, eat), said the man; 
“there is no danger in it. You must eat with us; 
we are not like the Govater* people.” He then 
began to eat. And when they had finished, 
the old man’s two sons wanted to go out fishing. 
“Tf you like, we shall be very glad if you will go 
also,” said the old man. The boy did so. 

When they came home from the sea, they went 
to sell the fish in the market-place. The boy 
wished to go with them ; but the old man said to 
him, “ You had better stay here till my sons come 
back from the market. You shall have your share 


of the money. Don’t be afraid; no harm will 
befall you. hen my sons come back, yon shall 
go home. How will you take your share of the 


fish—in flour, corn, or money?” “ I prefer money,” 
said the boy. 

When the sons went away, the boy went up the 
village again with the old man. “If you like,” 
said the old man, “you can go for a walk, and 
have a look about the village ; but if you see any- 
thing that you cannot understand, you must not 
ask any one, or mention it to any one but me. I 
will explain it to you.” The boy then went away. 
When he had walked for some time, he saw a 
great many goats, which went snuffing about. 
Then he saw a great many fishing-lines hanging 
down from the sky. Just then one of the goats 
took hold of a hook, and was drawn up into the 
sky. The boy wondered how it could be, but said 
nothing. In a few minutes he saw another goat 
bite a hook and disappear, like the first. Now it 
looked very wonde So he went back to the 
old man to ask what it meant. 

Just then the old man’s sons, who had been to 
the market, returned, and the lad got his money. 
So when the old man took the boy with him in 
the boat, and began to return, as they went the 
boy said, “I say, dear father, how was it I saw 


* Trolls. It is popularly believed that if one were to 
eat anything with the underground folk, that it would 
not be possible to leave them again ; and in many stories 
the hero is warned not to do go, 
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on snuffing at barrels, and some of them bit 
ks that were on fishing-lines which hung through 
the sky, and then disappeared?” The old man 
said, “ The which to 
ple, and the goats are the fish. Your people 
ot sea fishing, and they pulled up the fish 
when you saw the goats disappear. The goats are 
fish, and nothing else; but down here they look 
like goats. We are sea people, and here are our 
dwellings, and villages, and everything.” When 
they had got some distance from the strand, they 
met the same fog as before. And when they 
through it, they saw the beach, and the 
y began to know where he was. The old man 
took the boy to the same place as he found him, 
and said, “You must share the money you have 
received from us with your brother, and you must 
not tell anything to any one but your father.” 
The old man did not wish to give anything to the 
elder brother—he was so bad tempered, and swore— 
as the sea folk have always a great objection to 
people who swear. W. Henry Jones. 
Mumby Vicarage, Alford. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

*Measvre ror Measvreg,’ III. i. (7" 8. v. 

181).—In common, fF believe, with all your Shak- 

ian readers, I am deeply indebted to Mr. 
for his learned and thoughtful com- 
munication. He will, I trust, pardon me, how- 
ever, for taking exception to his interpretation of 
“the deligh irit,” This was fully discussed 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. x. 83, 182, 304, 384, and then 
and there, as I thought, for ever settled. If Mr. 
CaRr.eton will have the goodness to read the discus- 
sion as there presented, especially Mr. FurNIVALL’s 
closing (p. 384), he retract his 
own novel interpretation. It is surelya transgression 
of all sober criticism to read delighted as if it was 
written delightened, and then to decapitate this 
last and read it lightened. If the lightened spirit 
is the spirit “lightened from the grossness of the 
body,” the delightened spirit must be the spirit 
deprived of lightness, the spirit made gross, a 

uctio ad absurdum. 

L. 5. “To reside.” If Mr. Carterton will con- 
sult the first folio again he will be pleased to find 
that reside, from resido, is not there at all, but 
quite another word, with quite another origin— 
recide, from recido, “to fall back.” The terror- 
stricken Claudio “imaged” alternate punishments 
of a bath in fire and imprisonment in ice, 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Mr. CaR.ETon cites two passages from Euripides 
in illustration of the line, vid 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
There is a passage in Homer which I think should 


not be omitted in such illustration. It is part of 
the conversation of the shade of Achilles with 
Ulysses :— 
pry 8% por Odvardv ye mapdvia 'OSveced: 
K’ émdpoupos Onrevéepev GAAW 
avbpi rap’ axAnpy, roAds ein, 
*Od.,’ xi. 488-91, 
Ep. Mars#att. 
May I supply (1) the passage of Cicero, viz., ‘2 
Contes Rullum,’ 36, 97; (2) that from Earipides, 
viz., Orest.,’ 1509 (Dind), to which Mr. Carterton 
refers ? P. J. F. Gantitton. 


In my last I showed cause for eliminating certain 
ural terminations which had been interpolated 
the commentators (or perhaps the compo) in 

‘ Measure for Measure,’ to the utter destruction of 
the author’s meaning. Suffer me to point out 
some more of the same nature, bearing in mind 
that Shakespeare shows himself as much inclined 
to get rid of the sibilant s—that real blot upon 
the English language—as his commentators are to 

“~~ the interpolation of a plural 

Take, for example, in a 
in ‘The Tempest ii.:— 
A noble vessel, 

Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her. 
Thus the vulgate. The folio reads “creature,” and 
is right, as usual. — is a Latinism, 
creatura, Low in enough, tho not, 
unless I mistake, Augustan. ” 

Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura.—‘ Dies Irz.’ 
“ Nor height, nor depth, nor any other shall 
beable to weparae us rom the of God." Romans 
L ov, 


Again, Ezekiel x. 15 :— 


“And the Cherubims were lifted up. This is the 
living creature that I saw by the river of Chebar,” 


In the Septuagint, Zaoov :— 


, Kae ra rotro 7d (Gov 8 
éxt Tov ToTapov TOD 

Creature, sermone pedestri, when taken out of 
the abstract, is used for the most part in a dis- 
paraging sense, as, ex. gr., “a poor creature.” I 
can recollect the ire of a high Church dignitary 
being roused by Lord Westbury, who (at least as 
reported) had called the bishops “creatures of the 
law.” porters’ English is much upon a par with 
commentatorial English. Lord Westbury was not 
likely to have made such a mistake. He must 


have said that the bench of bishops was the creature 
of the law, which is true. 

Let us from ‘The Tempest’ to the ‘Comedy 
of Errors,’ V. ii., “My heavy burden are delivered.” 
So the folio, and rightly. 
dens,” reduplicating the plural. 


vulgate gives “ bur- 
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It is a loss to the language that the old English 
plural termination should have gone so nearly out 
of use. So nearly, I say, for there are still traces 
of it in the North, ex. gr., “ ratten ” is still the plural 
to rat, though sometimes corrupted to “rattens.” 
In like manner the commentators have corrupted 
“ burden” to “ burdens.” 

For other instances take ‘ Othello,’ I. iii.:— 

The battle [7.¢., battling], sieges, fortunes 
That I have passed. 


The ordinary reading is “battles.” Again, ‘Othello,’ 

Il. ii., “The celebration of his nuptials.” The folio, 

“nuptial.” I could give many instances, but fear 

to trespass on your space. 
25, Palace Square, Upper Norwood. 


*Hewry VIIL, III. i. 122.—Mr. Warxiss 
Lxoyp, in his haste to emend the text of Shake- 
speare, has once more missed the point of a fine 
passage. The queen has previously said, “ Ye tell 
me what ye wish for both—my ruin.” She then, 
after denouncing the cardinals in scathing lan- 
guage, proceeds (paraphrasing the e): “The 
king has already banished me his bed, and his love 
too long ago. All the fellowship I now have with 
him is only my obedience. What greater wretched- 
ness than this can happen tome? Let mesee what 
curse you, with all your learning, can make me 
equal to this !” 

It is a fine , entirely destroyed by Mr. 
Liorp’s emendation. The verb “make” is used 
nearly two thousand times by Shakespeare, with 
various shades of meaning, and presents no sort of 
difficulty. Indeed, the only difficulty lies in the 
slightly ambiguous remark of Campeius which 
follows; but this is perceptibly increased by 
changing “curse” into “cure.” H. I. 

Naples. 


‘Hamer, V. ii“ Trumpets sound, and shot 
go off” (fol. 1623). Following this, all editors, I 
believe, since Malonehave given, “ Trumpets sound, 
and cannon shot off within,” and this though the 
quarto of 1604 had given the virtually correct, but 
wrongly placed direction, ‘‘ Drum, trumpets and 
shot./Florish a peece goes off,” and though the ex- 
clusion of kettle-drums be in manifest disaccord 
with the text. In ll. 262-3 the king says :— 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without ; 
just as Hamlet had said (I. iv. 10-12) :— 
And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 


Nor is this ordinary stage direction merely in dis- | to 


accord with the text, but it deprives us of a piece 
of local colouring which Shakespeare had of pur- 
pose introduced: for Cleveland, in his ‘ Fuscara ; 
or, the Bee Errant,’ uses the simile, 

As Danes carouze by kettle-drums, 


It is strange that so obvious an error should have 
been made ; s that it should have been re- 
tained so long. would suggest “ Kettle-drums 
followed by trumpets; cannon shot off within.” I 
presume the trumpets commenced immediately on 
the first sounding of the kettle-drums, and that 
both continued together till this point (not of 
war) was ended. Ending with a query, I would 
ask, Whence did Shakespeare obtain this bit of 
local colouring ? Br. Nicnotsoy. 


“Way” in SHaxsreare §, iii. 511; iv. 
105, 405; v. 62).—Like Mr. Watrorp, I can 
corroborate R. R.’s examples of the use of the 
word way, and at the present day. I have so lo 
been in the habit of hearing it so used that I fai 
to perceive anything strange in it. 

Rosert F, Garpiver. 

Glasgow. 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS, 
(Concluded from p, 325.) 

May the time soon arrive when the children of Judah 
shall again be a collected —— 

In our intercourse with Abraham's seed may their 
present degradation never make us forget they were the 
chosen people of God. 

May we never receive an old friend with a new face. 

May prosperity never make us forget the friends of our 
adversity. 

When our friend is in adversity may we never allow 
him to auld lang syne. 

When Fortune smiles may we never squander her 
favours, 

May our happiness never depend on Dame Fortune, 

May each ungrateful man be wedded to Fortune’s 
eldest daughter. 

May pure hopes spring like the verdure and blossom 
as the flowers, 

May we prize our country’s plainnesses before the 
beauty of a foreign strand. 

May virtue be appreciated and beauty prized wherever 
they exist. 

May sadness depart with the tears it expels, and never 
return without a new cause. 

Constancy in love ; may we appreciate the virtue and 
prize the ion. 

May the memory of past blessings preserve a hope of 
future fortune. 

May the nightingale’s song harmonize the feelings of 
our hearts, 

May we never allow dreams to be omens, unless they 
predict happiness, 

May the spirits that are wearied by the day never re- 
new their misery in dreams. 

When poverty takes possession of a cottage may it 
never be able to expel contentment. 

May bard labour secure strong health. 

May our hearts be light and their joys be quite inde- 
pendent of a heavy purse. 
May we be willing to return all that does not belong 


us, 
May our hearts never be fixed by mere beauty. 
May ae | of person accompany purity of mind. 
May we all be willing to spare memorials of the past, 
even if the act somewhat weakens the pocket. 

— — recollections of youth soften the ruggedness 
of man 
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May we never wish to gratify our feelings or further 
our interests by trenching on the rights of others, 

May duty ever rise superior to inclination. 

May the quiet hours of the brave be shared with the 


‘alr. 
When duty calls the soldier may his wife willingly gird 
on his sword. 
May the ruins of the Jewish empire impress the sons 
of Abraham with a due sense of their great crime. 
May Israel soon be collected in the land of Judah. 
May the daughters of Israel soon strike the harp once 
more under their native vines and fig trees. 
May scornful looks never be given to loving hearts. 
May the tears wrung from woman be as molten lead to 
him who voluntarily and unjustly causes them. 
May the heart that doth truly love never be despised. 
May the sailor's heart be firma as his ship. 
A fair cause to fight for and double-shotted guns to 
fight with. 
A steady heart, a stout ship, and a good captain for 
every British sailor. 
May suspicion never mar the lover's happiness. 
When the lover blames unjustly may his heart be his 
accuser and goad him to kindness, 
May we all be free from the madness of doubting and 
deserting a devoted heart. 
May we never meet misfortune half way by anticipat- 
her movements. 
ay resolution animate us to resist weak 
May the sorrows of the exile recede as he leaves the 
scene of their origin. 
May the son's conduct never dishonor the sire’s grey 


rs. 
May each good stock continue to produce good kine, 
May age be honoured and its experience revered. 
May we never experience that sinking of the heart 
which accompanies mental isolation. 
May we ever have something to love and some one to 


e us. 
May we be lov’d while we live and regretted, not 
moutn’d, when we die. 
ant the sea-boy’s courage be equal to the duties of his 
ing. 
. May the hardships of the sea-boy never harden his 
eart. 
May home affections ever animate the seaman and 
stimulate his enterprise. 
May our trust be firm and placed on the only true basis. 
May our friends approve the object of our trust and 
ever do homage to the divinity, 
May actions prove the truth of professions. 
May we have that faith in hope which frequently 
realizes her predictions. 
May home in our minds have the vitality of the 
phenix, which is constantly renewed as it expires. 
The dreams of love; may they have a happy waking. 
When the sails are unfurl’d for our departure, may 
they leave behind us a pledge of our quick return, 
ay parting vows never prove false promises. 
When we think we love and declare our affection may 
honour rivet the engagement. 
May the shipwrecked tar soon renew his kit. 
May Jack’s misfortunes show him his friends. 
P May she who is faithful amid trials be happy in good 
‘ortane 


May the conduct of our friends during trials prove 
them worthy of the name. 

The day-star of man’s happiness—woman’s love. 

"Mid the changes of time may the hearts we love never 
change but for the better. 

May we rise with the lark and participate in her light- 


May the rising sun and the lark’s song be our morning 
visitors. 


May we sleep for rest, not to indulge sloth. 

May the language of love be addressed only to those 
entitled to love. 

May our love be a fairy in her spirits, an angel in her 
principles, 

May the brightness of love’s form never be subdued by 
the shadows of the heart. 

If we cannot tell when we first loved, may we be quite 
sure of our love lasting. 

If the advances of love be imperceptible, may his im- 
pressions be mutually indelible. 

Love's almanack; may it be a perpetual one. 

May our meetings never be saddened by the prospect 
of ing. 

f language is incapable of expressing love's feelings, 

may the loved one’s heart magnify its meaning. 

May each object of nature prove a link of sympathy 
with those we love. 

The beauty of modesty; may the fair appreciate and 
possess its holiness, 

May the fair never inflict wounds which are out of 
their power to cure. 

The modesty which adorns a woman and dignifies a 


man, 

The sunlight of the heart. 

The dreamy hours of moonlight; may we be calm 
enough to enjoy them. 

May fairy forms have fairy wishes, and fairy hearts to 
obtain them. 

May the heart that is wild as the bird never be caught 
in the snare of despair. 

May tender wishes have pure realizations. 

May the lover who survives victory ever remember his 
promise, 

May tender wishes accompany the soldier to battle, 
and woman’s welcome reward his return. 
May he who falls in the arms of victory never want a 
heart to weep for or to glory in his loss. 
The “ Carse o’ Gowrie ’’; may its beauties ensure plenty 
0’ visitants, 
The lass o’ Gowrie ; may “ Mess John” never be ab- 
sent when she requires his aid. 
May contentment secure matrimony, and love induce it. 
The heart that can feel for another. 
May each messmate be firm to his brother. 
May Jack ever prefer his girl to his ship, his ship to 
his te, his te to himeelf, 
May law makers never be law breakers, 
May the unquiet spirit find rest in the quiet grave. 
To the time when the madness of man shall cease 
wantonly to make widows. 

May he who boasts of woman's favour be for ever 
A 


May traps for truth be seldom used, they are dangerous 
instruments, 

May we trust those we love, but never tempt them by 
neglect, 

An anchor and cable to every British ship, 

The heart that would anchor his ship rather than run 
from his enemy. 

, Perseverance to the smith, and tough iron for his 
orge. 

May love, unlike the ivy, never by its attachment de- 
stroy his supporter. 

May our love be as constant as the ivy, but not so 
destructive. 

R. strength characterize our love, and habit feed its 


The happiness of being beloved; may he who does not 
know quistly learn it 
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May partings prove stimulants of affection, not sources 
of sorrow. 
May we realize in dreams the presence of those who 


are away. 

To old Ocean’s sister ; may the memory of her ancient 
glory never depart. 

Venice; may she bea lesson to the nations that tyranny 
is destructive of prosperity. 

To the memory of the time when Venice was great, 
glorious, and free. 

May the blighted heart find in every one a brother, 

May the midnight of the mind find all willing to 
illuminate its darkness. 

May woman never know despair, nor man ever occasion 
it. 

May the time arrive when war shall be spoken of as 
what has been, no more to 

A true friend, with an opportunity to evince our friend- 


ship. 

May the hearts that beauty gains be retained by dis- 
cretion. 

The deep sea; may its wonders raise our minds to Him 
that can control it, 

The ecstasy that a gale in a good craft and a roaring 
sea excites, 

The majesty of man; while it triumphs over nature 
my it willingly bow to nature’s God. 

ay returning spring bring health to the invalid and 
inspire hope to the broken hearted. 

May the seasons impart a lesson in life—Spring of its 
hope, Summer of its progress, Autumn of its maturity, 
Winter of its death. 

The springtime of life; may the experience of age 
never destroy its purity of feeling. 

May beauty cease to weep and war to be considered 


glory. 
P May we hate war, but in the cause of rights never re- 
‘use it, 

May our enemies dread our firmness, our friends rely 
on our faithfulness, and both know our justice. 

May our women resemble fairies only in their spirits, 
never in their inconstancy, 

When the imagination pictures happiness may judg- 
ment never unnecesearily mar it. 

The nightingale’s song ; may it ever produce pleasure, 
and never by its melancholy cause pain. 

May selfishness never possess our hearts. 

May we esteem merit wherever we find it. 

May we love woman, quite independent of our relation 
to her, and may she ever inspire virtue. 

May our sailors be constant as the needle and true as 
the compaes. 

May neither time nor tide make us unfaithful, even if 
they make us unfortunate. 

May we love our friend and our fair, but love truth 
better than either, 

May misfortune never compel woman to be a wife with- 
out love, 

When duties are undertaken may passion be con- 
trolled. 

May those who are mutually disappointed impart 
mutual support and avoid mutual temptation. 

May our hearts be constant, though our wanderings 
cease but with life. 

May truth be perceived and appreciated, without being 
prompted by oaths. 
PP - women begin to doubt when men begin to swear 

elity. 

When death takes hold of the sailor may his messmates 
mourn, but honour him. 

May valour attach a sailor to his ship, and virtue en- 
sure the esteem of his commander. 


Hearts of oak ; may they be as firm in war as true in 


peace. 
May the warrior’s rest relieve the warrior’s ardour. 
the freemen be so many seals of 
iberty. 
ome. 
May our energies anticipate the wishes of our love. 
May danger stimulate to, and never deter from duty. 
May obstacles excite enterprise and ensure per- 
severance, 
Lots of beef, oceans of beer, a pretty girl, and a thou- 
sand a year. 
May we never want a friend and a glass to give him. 


‘N. & Q.’ resembles an anvil in eliciting sparks 
of information, and not only that, but of preserving 
them also. In reply to your correspondents and 
my courteous critics, I mentioned at first that my 
collection was taken from a song-book edited and 
compiled by Thomas Rhymer. Whether that was a 
nom de plume I cannot say. I carelessly 
with the book without taking note of the date or 
publisher, but I think the former was about 1835. 
It was a small book, 12mo., about 600 pp. The 
toasts were carefully distributed through the book, 
to accompany appropriate songs. 

Considering the originand antiquity of sentiments 
and pledges, I take it that the language of many 
would in time become transmuted and localized 
through many generations, as in the instance 
pointed out by the Rev. OC. F.S.Warrey. Such 
changes have occurred even in songs and popular 
traditional stories, which vary in style and spelling 
in different counties, whilst the latter had the ad- 
vantage of being preserved in the earlier days of 
printing, a distinction which would probably not 
be accorded to such waifs and strays as toasts until 
a much later date. If I remember rightly, Percy 
makes no mention of them. This is the only ex- 
planation I can give of the anachronism pointed 
out. 

I am not acquainted with either of the compila- 
tions mentioned by Mr. Hartstong, Mr. Dorey, 
and Mr. Frazer, though I quite agree with the 
last-named gentleman that a careful study of the 
literature of the subject would well repay perusal. 
I may mention, however, that many of these senti- 
ments are uncommonly “full flavoured.” 

Here is a quaint one, which I heard the other 
night for the first time, “The in-kneed Quaker,” 
i. ¢., the friend in need. The chairman of a little 
social circle which used to meet on Saturdays at 
the Fleet Street “Mitre” years ago always gave 
the following at the first stroke of nine :— 

All ships at sea, 

Sweethearts and wives, 
Not forgetting the trunk-maker’s daughter at the corner 

of St. Paul’s. 

The origin of this toast will carry the Rev. ©. F.S. 
Warren a little into past ages, but not far. 
It appears that when “St. Paul’s Walk” was the 
promenade of the cavaliers and swashbucklers, a 
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trunk-maker, whose stall was at the corner of the 
cathedral, had a marvellously pretty daughter, who 
became the rage, and whose memory is handed 
down in the foregoing toast. She must have been 
the rage much as was the pretty confectioner of 
Regent Street fifty or sixty years ago. I have 
often heard my father speak rapturously of the 
marvellous beauty of this little lady, who drove 
the bucks of London mad, and caused a blockade 
of the street daily until, as I was told, she was 
smuggled out of the house in a hearse. I know 
my father had an aquatint of this pretty blonde 
confectioner. 

This is a digression which should be brought up 
by a song and sentiment combined :— 

The moon on the ocean was dimm’d by a ripple, 

Affording a chequered delight, 

The gay jolly tars ‘d the word for the tipple, 

And the toast, for twas Saturday night. 

Some sweetheart or wife that each lov'd as his life 

Some gave, whilst they wish’d they could bail her ; 

But the standing toast, that pleased the most, 

Was the wind that blows, the ship that goes, 

And the lass that loves a sailor. 

Some gave the King and his brave ships, 

And some the constitution, 

Some may our foes and all such rips 

Own English resolution ; 

That fate might bless each Poll and Bess, 

And that they soon might hail her ; 

But the ing toast, that pleased the most, 

Was the wind that blows, the ship that goes, 

And the lass that loves a sailor. 

W. T. Marcnayr. 


Marx Lemon.—lIn collecting matter for the 

rposes of a history of the parish of Hendon, 
Middleser, I found that there were buried there 
several members of a family Lemon, who 
had “ Mark” as Christian name ; and I also found 
entries in reference to them on the Court Rolls. 
This set me inquiring whether Punch’s great editor 
was connected with the place, with the result that 
I unearthed a local tradition that he was born “ in 
a cottage opposite the ‘Greyhound.’” I hunted 
for direct evidence of this, but could find none ; 
and, tracing the statement to its source, I found 
that source to be an “old inhabitant.” Turning 
to ‘Men of the Time,’ I found it stated that the 
great Mark was born in Oxford Street, London ; 
and I then wrote to Mr. Edward Walford on the 
subject, who characterized the local tradition as 
“false and absurd,” and very kindly afforded me 
the information that he gained his knowledge of 
Mark Lemon’s place of birth from that gentleman 
himself, whose patronymic, by the way, was not 
Lemon at all, it appears. It is curious, however, 
that there should have actually existed a whole 
family named Mark Lemon (the last died in 1831), 
and that the local tradition before referred to should 
have had a healthy existence of about thirty years 
without being contradicted. It seems to have an 


extensive circulation in the district, and is gene- 
rally given credence to; and as hereafter it may 
breed confusion, perhaps it is worth while that 
attention should be drawn to its falsity in ‘N. & Q.’ 
E. T. Evans, 


A New Rerereyce to 
is a mention of Shakespeare contained in a rare 
newspaper, entitled the Northern Nuntio, pub- 
lished at York in 1643. Under the date of Aug. 8, 
this journal states that the rebels at Nottingham 
have abandoned the town, but still hold the castle. 
It advises them to quit the castle in time, lest 
they find themselves, like the rebels at Gains- 
borough, unable to get out when they wish to do 
so. It continues :— 

“TI presume I deserve a fee for my counsel as well as 
their Doctor of the Committee at Nottingham deserved 
to be kicked out of the town (as he was the other day), 
the cause I have almost forgot, except the king’s late 
victories have awaked the Atheist and make him now 
think there was a God, whom he not feared nor served 
before, but gloried in the contrary, setting Shakespeare's 
plays at a better pitch of authority, than the Gospel of 
Christ, the fitter man you'll say to be of the devil’s 
council that was become so choice a peer in his court.” 

The Doctor referred to is evidently Dr. Hunt- 
— Plumptre, of whom Mrs. Hutchinson gives 
a long account in the life of her husband. He 
was the author of two books of epigrams, published 
in 1629; but I have not been able to find any 
mention of Shakes in them, though Ran- 
dolph is often mentioned. O. H. Fiera. 


AvstraLian Prace-Names.—A friend asked 
me some time ago if I could direct him to any 
sources of information where he could learn for 
what reasons the various towns, rivers, and other 
pe ae natural and artificial, in our Australian 
colonies and in New Zealand bore the names by 
which they are known. I had to confess my 
ignorance at the ti.ne, and have never since come 
upon any book that will enlighten me. These 
countries are still but young commonwealths. It 
is hardly probable that darkness has as yet had 
time to settle on the origin or meaning of their 
place-names. It is much to be wished that some 
one would undertake now, while there is time, a 
work of reference of this kind. It would at the 
present moment be of much interest to many per- 
sons in the old country, as well as in the new, and 
in future ages would be of value that we cannot 
estimate. Ido not know whether Australia and 
New Zealand ss historical societies. If they 
do, this is a work which should be undertaken by 
them. To make it perfect it should include the 
other southern lands discovered or occupied by 
Englishmen. Sir John Ross has left on record 
the reasons why he gave the names he selected to 
the places discovered by him in the southern polar 


seas, Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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Dr. Jonnson AND HIS FRrenps.—The numer- 
ous and very interesting collection of autograph 
letters written by Dr. Johnson and his contem- 

raries, formed by Major Ross, will be sold by 
er Christie, at their rooms, on June 5. It 
includes thirty-one letters by Johnson, many by 
Boswell and his relatives, a large number by Gar- 
rick, and engraved portraits and drawings of them 
and the houses they inhabited. There is also 
Mrs. Piozzi’s voluminous correspondence with Sir 
James Fellowes, between the years 1815 and 1821. 
To these must be added MS. letters by Mrs. 
Siddons, Charles Kemble, and others, with many 
caricatures by Cruikshank. It is impossible, with- 
out copying half the catalogue, to point out even 
a portion of the more interesting lots. And such 
a collection can only have been formed in the 
course of years by taking advantage of every 
opportunity of increasing it. At the same time 
will be sold letters by Lord Byron; the ‘ Poem on 
Sensibility,’ ‘ Verses on the Death of John 
McLeod, Esq.,’ ‘ Verses addressed to Miss Fanny 
Cruikshank,’ all three in the handwriting of 
Robert Burns ; and autograph letters by persons 
implicated in the Jacobite rising of 1715. 

N. James. 


ALLEGED Eciipst WHEN C2:SAR CROSSED THE 
Rvusicon.—A writer in the Globe newspaper, in an 
article on the lunar eclipse of January 28 last, 
referred to a supposed solar eclipse at the time 
when Julius Cesar was making that famous 
passage of the Rubicon which has passed into a 
proverb. This is a very old mistake, fallen into 
at a time when there was some doubt about the 
chronology of that period. Czssar crossed the river 
in question (the boundary of his province) at the 
end of the year (in our reckoning) B.c. 50 or the 
beginning of 49. No visible eclipse of the sun oc- 
curred in the former year, nor in the latter until 
August 9. There was one in B.c. 51, on March 7, 
but Cesar was then in Gaul. Dion Cassius men- 
tions an eclipse of the sun (6 nAws oipras 
€£éAure), which occurred (as well as other 
prodigies) about the time when Pompey crossed 
the Adriatic to Dyrrachium; but of this phe- 
nomenon he only says that it took place in the 
year of that event, and probably means the eclipse 
(annular where central) of August 9, B.c. 49. 


W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sranparp Bearer.—Will any one kindly tell 
me what is the date of the creation of the office of 
Bearer of England, and when this office 


was discontinued or fell into abeyance? Sir 
Anthony Brown was standard bearer to Henry 
VIII., and was succeeded by Sir E. Holland. 
When Charles I. took the field at Nottingham in 
1642 he appointed Sir Edmund Verney, Knight 
Marshal, to be standard bearer. When Sir 
Edmund Verney was killed at Edge Hill and the 
standard captured, Capt. John Smith, who retook 
it from the Parliamentary forces, seems to have 
had the honour conferred on him; but I cannot 
find any subsequent holder of the office. 
H. Brackensvry. 


Faste or THE Docs anp THE Kitz, —In 
Chaucer, ‘ Kn. Tale,’ 319, we find :— 

We stryve, as dide the houndes for the boon; 

They foughte al day, and yit hir part was noon ; 

Ther cam a kyte, whyl that they were wrothe, 

And bar awey the boon bitwixe hem bothe, 
Warton says this is “from Alsop.” I should like 
to know where in Asop’s, or in any other author’s, 
collection this fable is to be found. 

Wa ter W. SxKeart. 


Anna Hovson (or Hovston).—A lady of this 
name, supposed to be daughter or granddaughter 
of a Lincolnshire rector, married a baronet about 
forty or fifty years ago. I shall be much obliged 
for any clue to her own and her emer name. 

IGMA. 


Carapoc, or Caractacus.—Did this British 
rince die in Rome or Britain? The Emperor 
udius is said to have given him his — 


Nartsanizet Crostanp.—I should be glad to 
know something about this person, who was fifth, 
but eventually sole surviving, son of Thomas Cros- 
land, of Crosland Hill, in the parish of Almond- 
bury, co. Ebor. His baptism is not recorded in the 
Almondbury registers. He is said to have been a 
captain in the army of King Charles I., but I do 
not find his name in Mr. Peacock’s book. The 
pedigree of the family is given in Dugdale’s ‘ Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire’ (Surtees Soc., vol. xxxvi.). 

G. W. Tomuinsoy. 

Huddersfield. 


“To MAKE UP HIS MOUTH.”— 


“ Walpole had not got so much as he wished in the 
South Sea, and so he was resolved to make up his 
Mouth now, and the two Insurances were the Things he 
pitched upon,”—‘ Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper,’ 
second edit., p. 144. 

“Walpole to make up his Mouth by a Bubble, 
he did not get enough in South Sea.” —ZJbid., 
p. 
What is the — and precise signification of this 
phrase, “To euphis mouth”? ©. 0. B. 


Berrsoun’s ‘Porttican HanpKercuier,’—I 
have before me No. 1 of this publication. It is 


dated Monday, Sept. 5, 183], and is priced at 
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fourpence. The first is taken up with a 
“Remarkable Prophecy of the Emperor Napoleon 
as regards England, France, Russia, and other 
European States. (Being a suppressed passage 
from both French and English tuitions of Count 
Las Casas’ Journal.)” Several sentences of this 
** prophecy” are printed in large capitals, as: 
° Sater was a web more artfully woven over a 
nation than that horrible debt which envelopes the 

ple of England.” The ceremonial for the com- 
ing coronation also takes up a large space. That 
this was an attempt to avoid the newspaper duty 
is evident from an address :— 

**To the Boys of Lancashire......We have no patent 
for this new pocket handkerchief, because we intend to 
advocate the interest of the working people, and conse- 
quently do not intend to pay any tax er our knowledge 
to the tyranny that oppresses us. You shall be all as 
busy as bees if our Whig taxers do not, by the omnipo- 
tence of an Act of Parliament, declare cotton to be a 
paper and a handkerchief to be a pamphlet or a news- 
paper. 

The imprint runs, ‘‘ Printed and Published by H. 
Berthold, No. 1, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, and 
14, Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

Can any of your correspondents tell me anything 
of H. Berthold, or of the fortunes of his Political 
Handkerchief ? Did any similar publications arise 
at that time or later? De V. Paren-Parne. 

University College, W.C. 

[A third number appeared, See 2™ 8, ix. 281,] 


Buitem’s ‘ the following 
work been reprinted in this age of reprints ?—‘ A 
Dialogue bothe Pleasaunt and Pietifull, wherein is 
a Godlie Regiment against the Fever Pestilence, 
with a Consolation and Comforte against Death.’ 
By William Bullein. There are, I believe, editions 
dated 1564, 1569, 1573, or 1578. Can any one 
help me, without my going to London, to a sight 
of one of the early editions ? J. R. Borus. 

Downhill House, West Boldon, Durham. 


Watker THe Fitisusrer.—Has any life of 
Walker the Filibuster, or any account of his 
Nicaraguan expedition been published ; and, if so, 
where is it to be obtained ? Cc. L. 8. 

Bisuors or Exvrain.—I should be pleased to 
know in what works I could find particulars re- 
lative to the lives of the following bishops of 
Elphin : —— Leslie, John Law, Charles Dodg- 
son, Jemmet Brown, William Gore, Edward 
Synge, Robert Howard, Theophilus Bolton, Henry 
Downs, Simon Digby, John Hudson, John Parker, 
Henry Tilson, Edward King, John Linch. In 
what directory can I find the most complete list of 
bishops, deacons, and priests of that see ? 

Joun J. Roppy. 

Paivatety Book sy General 
Ovrram.—I should be obliged if any reader of 
*N. & Q. could give me any information as to a 


work published by General Outram after the 
Indian Mutiny for circulation amongst his friends. 
F. Green. 
1604, Fleet Street, H.C, 


Cextic River-names: Caer, Frome, Mevse. 
—Canon Isaac Taylor, in ‘Words and Places,’ 
p. 145, smaller edition, speaking of Celtic river- 
names, mentions certain rivers as types of groups 
of names which he considers worthy of investiga- 
tion, but on which he does not express an opinion. 
Amongst these are Cher, Frome, and Meuse. I 
should be glad to know whether anything has 
since been written in proof of the Celtic origin of 
these. On the line of the brook flowing through 
this parish there are found the following names, to 
which I have added the earliest spellings met 
with :— 

Cherfold. Churifaud, Hen. III. ; Churefold and 
Cherefold, Edw. I. 

Fromes. Fromelond, 1542. 

Measles, Musulle and Meushulle, 1311; Mese- 
hulle, 1412. Cf. Mazelymede, 1290, now Measle- 
mead. Sreruen Cooper. 

Chiddingfold. 

Commonweatta M.P.s.—Proof exists that the 
following were elected to the Parliament of 1656- 
1658, but so far their constituencies are un- 
known :— 

Charles Hill. 

John Hanson. 

Richard Winneve. Qy. Le Neve? 

Mr. Lawrence the President’s son. Qs if 
William Lawrence, of Wraxall, Dorset, M.P. for 
Isle of Wight ? 

Mr. Herbert. Sat for a Welsh constituency. 

In the Parliament of 1658-9 the following appear 
among the speakers in debate, but are not in the 
usual lists of M.P.s :— 

Col, Kirkley. 

Col, Lockyer. 

Col. Winter. 

Mr. Lockyer, Jun. 

I shall be glad of assistance in assigning constitu- 
ences to any of the foregoing. W. D. Privx. 


Porrrairs.—l. In 1875 a copy of Sir 
Antonio More’s well-known picture of the Seton 
family was sold by Christie, Manson & Woods, 
who are unable to give the address of the pur- 
chaser. 2. In February last a rude portrait of 
Chancellor Seton was sold in Edinburgh, at the 
sale of some of the effects of the late Mr. James 
Gibson-Craig, to a “ Mrs. White,” whose address 
cannot be ascertained. Perhaps some reader of 
*N. & Q.’ may be able to supply the desiderated 
information. E, N. 

Edinburgh. 


EccresiasticaL Dress of THE ARCHBISHOP 
or CanTersury.—In the account of the reopen- 
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ing of Southwell Cathedral (February 2) the [1lus- 
trated London News states that “the Archbishop 
walked at the rear of the procession, preceded by 
an acolyte carrying his crozier. His Grace’s train 
was borne by two boys robed in scarlet and lawn.” 
Is it recorded that any former archbishop since 
the Reformation adopted this ritual ? 
Frepericx T. Hiscame. 


Automatic article devoted to 
the life of Richard Carlile (1790-1843), free- 
thinker, in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
contains the following curious passage :— 

“His shopmen were arrested so frequently that he 
sold his books by clockwork, so that the buyer was 
unable to identify the seller. On a dial was written the 
name of every publication for sale, the purchaser entered 
and — = handle of hwy dial to the publication he 
wanted; on depositing the money the k dro 
down before him.” 

Does this process of Carlile’s record the first 
use of the now ubiquitous automatic machine ? 

LipraRian, 


Heratpry.—On the shield of the arms of the 
house of Savoy, one quartering in tierce per pale 
is, Dexter, Gu., a horse courant arg., for West- 
phalia ; sinister, Barry of eight or and sa., for 
Saxony. In the base is, Arg., three crescents gu. 
The crescents are represented in the engraving as 
resting on squares similar to billets, but placed 
horizontally and void of the field. The colour of 
the outlines of the squares is not distinctly shown. 
Can any one kindly tell me what arms those in 
the base represent ? E. M. 


Paintine By Tittan.—I shall be glad of infor- 
mation respecting a painting by Titian of the 
‘ Death of Acteon,’ representing Diana in the act 
of shooting Acteon, and the incident of his dogs 
worrying him. It was formerly in the collection 
of the Duke of Orleans, Can any reader inform 
me of its present owner? G. W. Jackin. 


Tae First Prayer FoR THE QUEEN IN THE 
Communion Service.—I have often been puzzled 
to account for a hiatus apparently existing in the 
first prayer for the sovereign which occurs in the 
ante-Communion service. The authorship of this 
collect is, I believe, unknown; and it was first 
introduced in the Prayer Book of 1549. 

When we examine this collect we seem to pray 
that the Almighty may “so rule the heart of the 
Queen...... that we and all her subjects may faithfully 
serve, honour, and humbly obey her.” I can quite 
understand the sense which is meant to be conveyed 
by this curiously jumbled sentence. I apprehend 
it may mean that we should pray “that the heart 
of the sovereign may be so ruled that her resulting 
life of duty may lead her subjects to faithfully 
serve, honour, and humbly obey her,” &c.; or I 
could quite it in sense if the 


sentence ended with “ honour and glory,” the next 
sentence beginning, “grant also that we and all 
her subjects,” &c. 

As it is, it appears to me to be almost the only 
loosely worded piece of composition in the whole 
Prayer Book. I confess that in consequence I 
seldom or never use this particular collect. I 
should be glad to hear what any of the accom- 
plished liturgiologists who read ‘N. & Q.’ have to 
say on the subject. W. R. Hopper. 

Holy Trinity, Wakefield. 


AynotueR Prerry Fanny.” (See v. 
200, 254.)—I labour under the disadvantage of 
only seeing ‘N. & Q.’ monthly. Previous to 
seeing Mr. Bovcuisr’s satisfactory solution of 
the query concerning ‘“‘ Pretty Fanny's way,” I 
was inclined to draw attention to Horace Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Letters’ (H. 8. Conway, July 19, 1746, 
and to G. Montague, Oct. 20, 1748), where men- 
tion is made of more than one fair Fanny. Can 
any correspondent well acquainted with the ana 
of the last century give a clue to where aught may 
be found referring to a certain Fanny Murray, 
whose name is embalmed and honoured in the 
Walpolian letters under the above dates I am 
induced to ask, as she was afterwards ‘‘ made an 
honest woman of” by a certain wayward 5 
whose name comes into a pedigree in which I am 
interested. R. A. G. 


Brompton.—I should be glad if any one could 
give me the origin of this name for a part of Kem 
sington. Cares James Fire. 


Kiwpton Famity.—Can any reader furnish me 
with information respecting the Kimpton family of 
Hertfordshire? Francis and Rebecca Kimpton re- 
sided at Welwyn about 1719. They were married 
about 1698. Are there any descendants of the 
above ? 


AutTHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
“ Eqwivocation. 
“ By giving a perverted sense to facts, 
A man may lie in publishing the truth. 
“ Shakespeare,” —H. G. Bohn, ‘ D, P. Q” 
No further reference to this quotation is given, nor is it 
to be found in any concordance consulted. 
“ Bashfulness, 
“ Unto the ground she cast her modest eye, 
And, ever and anon, with rosy red, 
The bashful blush her snowy cheeks did dye. 
“Spenser.” —H, G. Boim, 
Not in index to Spenser. 
Woman. 
“ As for the women, though we scorn and flout ’em, 
We may live with, but cannot live without ’em. 
Dryden, ‘ The Will,’ V. iv.”"—H. G, Bohm 
W. Davenport Adams, ‘ D, E. L.,’ gives the same quota- 
tion and reference, No play called ‘The Will,’ either as 
first or second title, is named in Scott’s eee 
GNOTUS. 


[No play called ‘The Will’ was written by Dryden. } 
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Replies. 


“PRIMROSE PATH,” 
(7% S. v. 329.) 


The two passages in Shakespere where the prim- 
rose is spoken of as decking the pathway which leads 
to the ctttd dolente are very striking. Had the idea 
occurred but once we might have considered it 
accidental, for in poetry, even of the highest class, 
as in all other human things, something must be 
allowed for what we call chance. As, however, the 
idea is repeated, this solation—a poor one at the 
best—may be dismissed without further considera- 
ton. We quote the two passages as they are given 
in the Globe edition, where the lines are numbered. 
In ‘ Hamlet,’ Ophelia says :— 

I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, 

As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother, 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me that steep and thorny way to heaven ; 

Whiles, like a puff'd and reckless libertine, 

Himeelf the primrose path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede, I, iii, 45-51. 

Tn ‘ Macbeth’ it is the porter to whom the idea 
occurs :— 

“T had thought to have let in some of all professions 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire,”— 
LL. iii, 20-23, 

Our minds have long been exercised on this 
subject, and we have spent much time in hunting 
in books of a time earlier than and contemporary 
with Shakespere, in the hope of finding some clue, 
or at least a parallel passage. There is a vast 
body of literature, mostly in Latin, which gives 
the symbolic meanings of all things in heaven and 
earth ; it is a kind of reading in which we delight, 
and we have indulged ourselves therein for more 
hours and days than we like to think of. Never, 
however, have we come upon anything which in the 
remotest way helps to suggest what was in the 
poet’s mind when he wrote those passages. Some 
time ago we were conversing on the matter with 
two ladies, both highly accomplished. One of 
them suggested that the origin might be due to 
some local association. There are scattered through 
the land many places with names such as Hell- 
gate, Hell-road, ell-bill, Hell-hole, Hell-way. If, 
she said, there was any place with such a name 
near Shakespere’s home, where primroses were a 
noteworthy feature in early spring, it is not im- 

ible that it might furnish the connecting link in 

is mind. It is, of course, nothing to the purpose 
to contend, even if it be true, that Hell in place- 
names had never, or very rarely, any connexion with 
Hades or Gehenna. The other lady, who is a Roman 
Catholic, and who a really marvellous 
amount of knowledge as to the history of the rites 
and symbolic customs of her Church, said that, 


whatever Shakespere’s religious practice may have | path of 


been, it was admitted by one that he had 
much knowledge of the old religion. Representa- 
tions of hell were common on church till the 
Reformation, and although there had been more 
than one order made that they should be effaced, 
Shakespere must have seen many a representation 
of hell, and the way thereto, trod by popes and 
emperors, kings and bishops, yeomen, bondmen 
and clowns. It was the custom when the ground 
had to be represented in the rude limnings on church 
walls, to indicate it by streaks of green and brown, 
dotted over with yellow flowers. Existing examples 
prove this. To an active mind like that of the 
poet we may well conceive that some such picture 
as this—seen, perhaps, but once in early youth— 
had for ever connected the pale and innocent 
primrose with la perduta gente. I cannot affirm 
that either of these suggestions carries conviction, 
but neither of them is wildly improbable. 

As we are ~~ bya — writer in your 
pages that a desultory garrulity is sometimes 
tolerated by you, may we take the liberty of adding 
a question which has little to do either with 
Shakespere or the primrose? The Catholic lady of 
whom we have made mention during the above 
conversation quoted some lines on the burning of 
the world, by Ebenezer Jones. We remember the 
following fragments :— 

To! the ns 
“Shall the soft lights et 4 
And the woodland-haunter 
Shall not cease to saunter, 
When far adown some glade, 
Of the great world’s burning, 
One soft flame upturning, 
Seems to his discerning 
A crocus in the shade, 
The whole were of a high order of beauty. We 
should be glad to know where they are to be found. 

This is a time when many brains and many 
hands are at work in organizing knowledge. Has 
it ever occurred to any worker that a great service 
would be done to all who love trees and flowers by 
any one who would compile a dictionary of the 
references to trees and flowers made by our bor pb 
If classical and foreign writers were included, so 
much the better. There is no fear of a book of 
this sort containing too much. The ‘Flora 
Domestica,’ a volume we have heard attributed to 
Leigh Hunt, contains many floral quotations. The 
‘ Flora Historica’ of Henry Phillips, though it has 
in it much surplusage, is a useful collection of 
extracts, N. M. anp A. 


Is this anything more than a Shakspearean sub- 
stitute for “the flowery path”? Shakspeare ap- 
pears to have been particularly in love with the 
primrose, and in this connexion it is noteworthy 
that amongst the flowers scattered by Dis in the 
ina to lure her away he places 


— 


- 
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_—— pale primroses, 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength. 
The Bertha of Germa nmythology was, in like 
manner, said to lure away children to her sub- 
terranean halls by offering them gifts of primroses. 
The beauty and fragility of these “ orphans of the 
flowery prime” alike fit them for this an 

. C. B. 


“Primrose path” = path of early follies ? 
R. g. CHARNOCK. 


O’Connett’s ‘Diary or Aa Tour IN THE 
Norra or Iretanp’ (7™ §. v. 267).—It is not 
correct to assume that Huish’s ‘ Life of O’Connell’ 
appeared after his death. It had a large circula- 
tion. during his lifetime. The copy preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, bears date 
1836, and brings down O’Connell to the close of 
the Repeal debate in 1834. This edition supplies, 
at the same pages indicated by your correspondent 
—i.¢.; 316-371—“The Diary in the North.” 
During the eleven years that O’Connell after- 
wards lived he had ample time to repudiate the 
‘Diary, the authenticity of which has of late 
been impugned. The newspapers of the day con- 
tain a letter from him denying that (as a me- 
moir alleged) he had meant to become a priest, 
and a long letter to another biographer, A. V. 
Kirwan, angrily contradicts various statements. 
cannot think that O’Connell would have remained 
silent if so daring a fraud was attempted as a forged 
diary in his name; but its literary merit is so 
marked that it may have induced him to “ bear 
the wrong patiently,” if wrong it is. 

In 1857 I gave my copy of Huish and Madden’s 
‘Revelations of Ireland’ to O’Connell’s eldest 
daughter, Ellen, who was then engaged on her 
father’s life. In her letters to me she points out a 
number of myths in Madden’s notice of “the 
Liberator.” She is silent as regards the diary. 
The edition of Huish—described in ‘N. & Q.’ 
as having appeared after his death—was printed 
either from old stereos or “ doctored up” from a 
remainder stock of the earlier issue, and merely 
differed from the edition of 1836 by a hasty 
sketch of O’Connell’s later career, adroitly added 
as a catchpenny. 

_Why is Huish ignored by the most exhaustive 
biographical works of reference? Allibone pro- 
fesses to enumerate his writings (i. 912), but omits 
the ‘ Life of O’Connell.’ A general judgment of 
the Atheneum is quoted which it is simple justice 
to a dead man to place on record here, that “ his 
work is most exact, and contains much solid in- 
formation.” The Rev. M. Russet has done well 


to ventilate this question. 
Dublin, 


W. J. FrrzParrick, F,S.A, 


Lorp Howarp or Errincnam (7 v. 287). 
—A query, with several replies, on the question 
whether Lord Howard of Effingham was ever a 
Roman Catholic may be seen in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 8. 
iii. 185, 244, 287, 309. It was a surmise of two 
correspondents that he became a Romanist, one 
saying perhaps temporarily, between the victory 
over the Armada and his visit to Spain. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


I could furnish J. K. L. with a good deal of 
(circumstantial) evidence which “ points the other 
way,” dating from 1591 to 1623; but I have been 
unable, though I have looked carefully for it, to 
discover the least testimony in favour of the 

pular idea. If any one can supply such evi- 
dence, it will be interesting to many at the present 
time, and so would distinct proof on the other 
side. HERMENTRUDE. 


Earts or Westmortanp §, v. 189, 277). 
—Mary Neville was far from being, as your corre- 
spondent Siema terms her, “heiress of the Nevilles, 
Earls of Westmorland.” She was heiress of the 
Barons of Abergavenny, who were descendants of 
Edward Neville, ninth son of the first Earl of 
Westmorland. The earldom, being limited to heirs 
male, became extinct with Charles Neville, sixth 
earl, whose representatives and heirs general were 
his four daughters, Katherine, wife of Sir Thomas 
Grey, of Chillingham; Eleanor, who died unmar- 


I| ried; Margaret, wife of Nicholas Padsey; and 


Anne, wife of David Ingleby. HrmMenTRUDE. 


Your correspondent asks, Was there any con- 
nexion between the Fanes and the Nevilles? Cer- 
tainly. Thomas Fane married Mary, daughter 
of Henry, Lord Abergavenny, 1574, heir general 
of Abergavenny. She was summoned to the 
barony of Le Despenser (Dispensarius), 1604, and 
her son was created Earl of Westmorland. The 
Despenser barony was revived as a compromise. 
The house of Neville, or Nevill, narrowly escaped 
being snuffed out, as so many of the older houses 
were, by the custom of old baronies in England 
going to heirs general, while the higher dignity of 
Westmorland, which would have gone to a male 
descendant of the first earl, temp. Richard IL, 
was forfeited (in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth). This is the fact, though quite opposed to 
the common notion that in earlier times more 
importance was attached to the male line than 
now. Under the later Plantagenets, though 
aristocracy was a fact, the times were not very 
genealogical, and little care was taken to keep up 
family names, and, in the natural course of things 
as Beauchamp gave place to Nevill, so would 
Nevill to some other. Compare the names of 
Beauchamp and Montague being merged in an- 
other branch of Neville, who in this way held the 
Earldom of Warwick and Salisbury. But perhaps 
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there was an unwillingness to extinguish altogether 
so great a name in later days. Moreover, George 
Nevill, the cousin, was, by an entail, in possession 
of the Beauchamp estates. 

The Latimer branch of Neville, who had the 
barony of Latimer from an heiress, had lately lost 
it, or rather the last baron had left four daughters, 
coheiresses, among whom it fell into abeyance, 
though other Latimer Nevilles (so called for dis- 
tinction) were then numerous. 

Lord Abergavenny and one of the Latimer 
Nevilles both petitioned James I. for a restoration 
of the earldom of Westmorland; and it seems 
hard that he would not grant it, when we con- 
sider that the attainder had been suffered in the 
interests of his mother, Queen Mary. Just so the 
Englefield family, of Berkshire, who lost their 
estate on charge of a Roman Catholic plot, for a 
similar end, received a baronetcy only in com- 
pensation. 

As a matter of fact, a nearer branch than that 
of Abergavenny or Latimer was Neville of Wear- 
dale, who, though fallen in fortune, had a repre- 
sentative living in 1624, as stated in one of the 
volumes of the Surtees Society. The founder of 
this line, who married a daughter of Lord Beau- 
mont, was killed in the Wars of the —_ 


Mary Neville, wife of Sir Thomas Fane, was 
not, as stated by Siema, the heiress of.the Earls 
of Westmorland, but was heir general of the junior 
line of Abergavenny. At the accession of James I., 
the original earldom of Westmorland was claimed 
by Edmund Neville, male representative of George 
Neville, Lord Latimer, third son of Ralph, the 
first earl, by his second marriage. Edmund Ne- 
ville assumed the titles of Karl of Westmorland 
and Lord Latimer; and on his monument at East- 
ham, in Essex, he is so styled. King James seems 
to have given him a promise of restoration to the 
earldom, for in a letter to the king he wrote, 
“Soon after God called the Queene, your Maj‘* 
gave in charge to Sir Patrick Murray to assure 
me if you were King of England I was Earle of 
Westmoreland without exception.” The claim 
being referred to the judges, it was decided that 
Edmund Neville was barred by the attainder of 
Charles, the sixth earl. The particulars of the 
claim are to be found in Surtees’s ‘ History of 
Durbam,’ vol. iv. p. 164. If the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny could prove the total extinction of the 
senior male branches of the house of Neville it is 
hard to believe that the Crown would now, three 
centuries after the treason of the sixth earl, refuse 
to restore the original earldom. The existence of 
the modern earldom of Westmorland could be no 
bar to the restoration of the ancient title, for we 
have an Earl of Devon and a Duke of Devonshire. 

W. Forsyta Harwoop. 


Exopvus or THe Israzuitres (7S. v. 306).— 
When at Suez in 1840 I was informed by an in- 
telligent Coptic merchant—agent of the Honourable 
East India Company—that there were two parties 
in Egypt whose ideas on the subject of the said 
exodus were in acute antagonism. Those who 
believed in the miracle—of which party he was 
one—affirmed that the Israelites crossed over the 
Gulf of Suez in the vicinity of the Gulf of Akaba, 
where the water is very deep ; the sceptics, on the 
contrary, asserting that they made the passage 
within four or five miles of the town of Suez at a 
time when a strong northerly gale had driven 
back the very shallow waters, so that they 
passed over almost dry-shod. When the pursuant 


| Egyptians were well across, the gale shifted sud- 


denly to the south, bringing up a bore—or wall of 
sea—which overwhelmed and drowned them. 
C. Nucent-Nixoy, 


House or Peers on Postisuers (7" v. 
209).—The debate in the House of Lords, in which 
Lord Lyttelton and Lord Camden, among others, 
took part, was on the Booksellers’ Copyright Bill, 
on June 2, 1774. The House divided on the 
question of postponing the second reading for two 
months,—Contents 21, Not-Contents 11. The Bill 
was, therefore, dropped. See Hansard’s ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History,’ vol. xvii. p. 1399 ; and Annual 
Register, 1774, p. 95. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Mar Sapa MS. or Evriripxs 8. v. 288). 
—The “ Mr. Coxe” mentioned was the late Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, the learned and honoured librarian of 
the Bodleian Library. Mr. Coxe was sent out by 
the British Government (mirabile dictu /)to examine 
the MSS. in the libraries of the Levant. His re- 
port filled only a small octavo volume, but was 
singularly valuable and interesting. I procured a 
copy from Messrs, P. S. King & Co., of West- 
minster, and doubtless Pror. BuTier will be able 
to buy one. Probably he would find: some other 
references in Mr. Curzon’s delightful ‘ Visits to the 
Monasteries of the Levant.’ Esre. 

Fillongley. 


Kyicutep Arrer Dears v. 169, 235).— 
Miss Busx has omitted from her list what is, per- 
haps, the latest example. Mr. White Cooper, 
oculist to the Queen, was promised the honour of 
knighthood, but he died two days afterwards. 
Notwithstanding this, Her Majesty had the title 
gazetted, and the widow is now Lady “—— 


Westminster Scuoot Beveracrors (7* iv. 
508).—If I am not mistaken, Walter Titley en- 
dowed the English Church at Copenhagen. 
G. F. R. B. might ascertain the exact date of his 
death by applying to the Rev. ©. A. Moore, 
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— to H.B.M.’s Legation, Copenhagen, Den- 
mar 


Eccentricitigs oF Spgecu or Lanpor (7 8. 
v. 246).—Does Mrs. Lynn Liytoy, in her interest- 
ing note on this subject, mean to say that “cucum- 
ber” was ever generally pronounced cowcumber 
even by “‘ old-fashioned ” people of any education? 
It wasjcertainly sometimes spelt so; but does that 
prove anything as to the pronunciation? Had not 
ow the sound of our oo long after the cucumber 
was introduced into England—about 1538? A 
hundred years after this Capt. John Smith spells 
“Cooper” Cowper (cf. the surname —. 


I remember some quarter of a century ago being 
taken by a friend to spend a long afternoon with 
Mr. W. S. Landor at Bath, where he then was 
living. I distinctly remember his “old-fashioned pro- 
i unciation ” of at least one of the words mentioned 
by Mrs. Lynn Liyton; but what I remember 
sti:l better was the stern ferocity with which he 
meitioned the name of the King of Naples, of 
who n he said, in tones which I shall never forget, 
that if he were in the same room with his Majesty 
he would grasp him by the throat and fling him 
out «f the window. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Not confined to Mr. Landor. I recollect a York- 
shire squire telling me that his father always spoke 
of Room for “ Rome,” goold for ‘‘ gold,” Lunnun 
for “ London.” I believe also that in the time of 
our grandfathers or great-grandfathers yallow was 
often used for “yellow,” tossel for ‘‘ tassel,” and 
Hawyut for the proper name “ Harriet.” The last, 
I think, is to be found in one of Miss Austen’s 
novels, Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


A as Sympou or 
(7 §. v. 85, 235, 260).—Here is a self-evident 
illustration in a bit of folk-speech common in For- 
farshire in the early years of this century :— 

A, (log.) Foo’re ye the day, Mirren? 

B. (resp.) I dinna ken fa’s speiran ? 

A. <j ye no mind o’ John Robison ‘at shure a hairst 
wi you 

B Eh aye! John, foo’s Lizzie? 

A. Lizzie’s in her grave: I’m come to seek you, 
Mirren ! 

the can’le, lassie, an’ lat him see doun the 


W. F. 


I have not seen the United Service Journal, to 
which the Editor makes reference as above (p. 260), 
and would like to ask in what sense this proverb 
was used at first, and whether there does not seem 
to be some change in this use between 1686 and 
1796. Is there a covert threat, or a promise, as 
the alternative of silence ; or is the sense quite 


other? In Italian, “ci candela” is a clerical 


usage for “there is profit in it”; but it is also 
used, ** compratevi la candela,” where candles are 
placed around the bier, as a threat ; or said of one 
past hope in illness, “ comprano le candele,” &c. 
Dampier says, at Mindanao a letter, left by an 
earlier visitor, was shown them, with advice as to 
trade rates, &c., concluding, “ Trust none of them, 
for they are all thieves, but Tace is Latin for 
Candle.” The expression must have been very 
widely in use to have been chosen here, and the 
quotation from Swift seems to imply as much. 
Now did it mean at an earlier day, when candles 
were used as in other Roman Catholic countries, 
Silence, for there is profit in it; or Silence, lest you 
need the candle; or simply, Silence is the candle 
or guide for you ; and become naturally modified, 
as quoted from Fielding and Oulton, 1796, into a 
general disapprobation or a recommendation of 
silence ? W. C. M. B. 


I think there can be little doubt that the origin 
of candle-throwing to express disapproval arose 
from the Catholic custom of cursing by “bell, book, 
and candle.” When the candle was thrown down 
the lights were extinguished, the service concluded, 
and the congregation made their way out in the 
dark, It was the strongest possible mark of dis- 
approval. E. Copnam Brewer. 


“ Marcu MANY weEaTHERS” S, 268).— 
The Rev. OC. Swainson, in his ‘Handbook of 
Weather Folk-lore,’ says :— 

“The Italians have several proverbs relating to the 
uncertainty of the weather in this month. In Sicily, 
* Foolish March.’ At Milan,‘ March bought a cloak from 
his father, and pawned it in three days after’; also,‘ March 
is nobody's child ; he rains one day and snows another; 
has one day stormy and the next fine.’ In Venice the 
month is described as ‘ marzeggiare,’ that is of weather 
consisting of alternate rain and sunshine. In the ue 
Provinces it is said ‘Sun and rain is March's weather,’” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cuaurco Sreepies (7" v. 226).—The con- 
nexion of “‘the cock set upon the cross” on the 
top of church steeples with St. Peter and his re- 
pentance seems not to have struck your corre- 
spondent R. R. until he met, in the course of his 
reading, with the remark on the subject which he 
has cited. To me the idea appears neither novel 
nor uncommon, I have been told from my child- 
hood that the reason why the vane on church 
steeples took the form of a cock in preference to 
any other was to recall to Christians the memory 
of the sad fall of St. Peter, and his bitter sorrow 
for his fault ; but I have met with another quaint 
reason in an account of the dedication of the parish 
churches in the island of Guernsey, which, although 
undoubtedly an apocryphal document, is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and was probably written in 
the early days of the Reformation. In describing 
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the ceremonies used at the consecration of the 
church of St. Michel-du-Valle in 1117, it is said 
that, at the command of the bishop, a ship-boy 
climbed to the top of the steeple with a sponge 
steeped in water and oil, which he sprinkled on 
the building and the adjacent cemetery, and then 
placed the cock on the summit of the spire, in 
token that the pastor should take care for the 
safety of his flock, as the cock protects his hens, 

E. McO—. 

Guernsey. 


The quotation from the ‘Helpe to Discourse’ 
was given at length by me in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. i. 
56. Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


My grandmother, now deceased, who was born 
in the year 1800, told me that in her young days 
she was informed by old people then living that 
the cock on church neue was connected with 
the story of Peter. May not the idea have existed 
as a bit of folk-lore before it found its way into 
print? Ropert F, Gaarpiner. 

Glasgow. 


“A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT rou” (7™ §, 
v. 28, 171).—This saying, like many others of the 
kind, occurs in Rabelais. In book v. chap. xlvi. 
of ‘Pantagruel,’ Frere Jean asks of Panurge, 
“Reprendra il du poil de ce chien qui le mordit ?” 
As the fifth book was not published till 1562, after 
Rabelais’s death, this instance is not so early as 
some that have been quoted, but it is interesting 
as showing that all was fish which came to the 
great jester’s net. James Hooper. 


Brack Sways §. v. 68, 171, 253)—With 
the rarity of a black swan compare the rarity of 
a white crow. Juvenal, for instance, speaks of a 
truly good man, or woman (I forget which at the 
moment), as ‘‘ corvo rarior albo.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Moon-tore (7 8, v. 248).—There is a general 
belief in Bedfordshire that two full moons in a 
calendar month bring on a flood. 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


ProyvnciatTion oF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE 
(7™ 8. v. 206).—Whether the editors of the ‘Im- 
perial Dictionary’ are right in what they state 
regarding the pronunciation of the indefinite article 
or not, I will not venture to say. I can, however, 
confirm their statement that “the narrow 
used to emphasize the article.” This custom seems 
to me to be increasing, especially among educated 
Ropert Garpiner. 


ror removine Wive v. 
307).—Household salt is chloride of sodium, in the 


proportion of sixty of chlorine to forty parts 
of sodium ; and chlorine will destroy almost any 
colour, animal or vegetable, hence its use in bleach- 
ing. The acid of the wine attacks the sodium, and 
leaves the chlorine to bleach the stain. The salt 
should be damped. The best bleaching powder is 
obtained from common salt from which the sodium 
is abstracted by a little muriatic (hydrochloric) 
acid. E. Cosnam Brewer. 


The acidity in most red wines would act on the 
salt chemically, setting free the chlorine, which 
would bleach more or less the table-cloth. It 
would also act as a more rapid absorbent than the 
cloth itself. G. §. 

{Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. ] 


“Sweere Water” (7" S, v. 306).—The following 
is a receipt given in ‘The English House-Wife’ 
(1631), by Gervase Markham, for making “ sweete 
water ”:— 

‘To make sweete water of the best kind, take a 
thousand damaske roses, two good handfuls of Lauender 
tops, a three peny waight of mace, two ounces of cloues 
bruised, a quart of running water: put a little water 
into the bottome of an earthen pot, and then put in your 
Roses and Lauender with the spices by little and little, 
and in the putting in alwaies knead them downe with 
your fist, and so continue it vntill you haue wrought vp 
all your Roses and Lauender, and in the working betweene 
put in alwaies a little of your water; then stop your pot 
close, and let it stand four daies, in which time euery 
morning and euening put in your hand, and pull from 
the bottome of your pot the saide Roses, working it for a 
time : and then distill it, and hang in the glasse of water 
a graine or two of Muske wrapt in a peece of Sarcenet or 
fine cloath.” 

J. F. Manserou. 


Liverpool. 


This was probably rose or some other perfumed 
water, handed round to the guests, “for external 
use only,” at the end of a uet. In ‘The 
Lytylle Childrenes Lytel Boke’ (E.E.T.S. 32, 
p. 22) we find :— 

And sit thou stylle, what so be-falle, 

Tylle grace be saide vnto the ende, 

And tylle thou haue wasshen with thi frende 

Let the more worthy than thow 

Wash to-fore the, and that is thi prow ; 

And spitte not yn thi basyne. 
“Sweete water” is sometimes found in modern 
finger-glasses. Sr, 


Surely this is perfumed water (¢. g., rose-water), 
which is still handed round to the guests at a ban- 
quet before they leave the table. G, T. H. 


There are three receipts “to make Sweet 
Water” in Sir Kenelme Digby’s ‘Choice and 
Experimented Receipts,’ second edition, 1677, 
pp. 140, 141. It seems to have been a kind of 
spice-water, made by infusing such things as bay- 
leaves, rose-leaves, lavender, marjoram, cloves, 
cinnamon, orange and lemon peel, in strong ale, 
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white wine, or water. No directions for use are 
given, nor are its effects mentioned. Perhaps it 
was digestive or corrective. W. G. 


A variety of white grape, which has a sweet 
watery juice, is still known by the name of “sweet 
water.” May it not be to this fruit that reference 
is made in the passage mentioned by Mr. Price? 

Frank Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 

(Many contributors reply to the same effect. ] 


Arms or THE See or Brecuin v. 308). 
—In Northern Notes and Queries, No. 3, p. 34, 
will be found a long note on ‘The Arms of Scottish 
Dioceses,’ by G. B., under which initials Grorcr 
Ancus will doubtless recognize an authority in 
the matter. Referring to Edmonson’s work, he 
writes: “On the see of Brechin he bestows the 
three piles of the “x lordship of Brechin.” 

A. W. Cornetivs Hatten, 
Editor of Northern Notes and Queries. 

“Argent, three piles, in point, gules. Bishopric of 
Brechin. Gildesburgh, Glover's ‘ Ordinary,’ Cotton MS., 
Tiberius D, 10; Harl. MSS., 1392 and 1459. Wishart, 
Brechin, Scotland, Mackenzie, Heraldry.” —‘ Alpha- 
betical Dictionary of Coats of Arms,’ by the late John 
W. Papworth, F.R.1.B.A.; edited from p. 696 by Alfred 
W. Morant, F.S.A., F.G.8.; vol. ii. p. 1026, 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


“ Srrawnoots” anp “ Vircin Mary’s 
(7 S. v. 307).—The former sobriquet of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards is said to derive its origin from 
their having been quartered for a very long period 
in some remote district in Ireland, where they 
were apparently forgotten by the authorities. No 
one went to inspect them, and the men occupied 
their time with farm work, evidence of such em- 
ployment being very visible when at last a general 
officer was sent to look them up. Their dress was 
very slovenly, and straw and other matters from 
the “muck-yard” clung about their nether man. 
I think I saw this in an early number of Chambers’s 
Journal, E. T. Evans. 


The 7th Dragoon Guards were nicknamed the 
“Virgin Mary’s Guard” from having been sent to 
co-operate with the army of the Arch-Duchess 
Maria of Austria ; and “Strawboots” by reason of 
their having been employed in the suppression of 
agricultural riots in the south of England. The 
rioters burnt large quantities of straw and farm 
produce, Rosert Rayner. 


Tue Castie or Loxpon (7 S. v. 308).—Al- 
though I cannot supply the information respecting 
the sailing of the Castle of London desired by Mr. 
Sarcent, I may assist him in the object of his 
search by correcting his statement of the parentage 
of Joanna, wife of Henry Swan. Edmund Sheats, 


of Cranbrook, whose will, dated November 1, 1625, 
was proved at Canterbury Arch.Court December 11, 
1626, mentions his sons Thomas, Harman, and 
Jacob, his daughters —y | (who was married to 
Richard Sharpy), Mary the younger (unmarried, 
1625), and Joan. These six by his will appear to 
be the whole of his children, but in his will he 
also mentions the five children of his wife as dis- 
tinct from and in addition to his own. Three of 
these five were daughters, and married, but their 
names are not given. This Edmund Sheafe married 
Joan, the daughter of —— Jorden, and the widow 
of —— Kitchell. Elizabeth, who married Thomas 
Rucke, was Elizabeth Kitchell, the daughter of 
Joan by her former husband Kitchell, so that she 
was the step-daughter of Edmund Sheafe, not his 
daughter. The entry in the Cranbrook marriage 
register is thus: “1616, Oct. 3. Thomas Rucke 
and Elizabeth Kitchell.” From the connexion of 
the Kitchells with Dover, and of the Rucks, 
Sheafes, and Kitchells with Cranbrook, I suspect 
they migrated from Cranbrook through Dover. 
There was quite a little colony of these Weald of 
Kent families which settled in Guildford, U.S., 
and I may some day be able to put their -. 


into pedigree form. yok 


A Becxerr Famity (7" v. 187).—On a 
family of Becket a correspondent says, “They 
have traced their descent with almost certainty 
from William Belet or Beket, temp. Edward the 
Confessor”; and later on, “This family have a 
tradition that they descended from Gilbert, the 
father of Thomas a Becket.” This is a link in an 
almost certain descent! Gilbert, father of the 
archbishop, according to a contemporary biographer, 
was a native of Rouen (Milman). Becket is pre- 
sumed to be equivalent to beck, a stream - — 


Werrp (7* §., v. 45, 153).—In his remarks on 
a present use of this word Mr. E. Yarpury has 
apparently forgotten the fact that a word in the 
course of time developes one or more derivative 
senses, Let wyrd be fate, yet in popular belief 
such fateful women were frightful and uncanny. 
The weird sisters in ‘Macbeth’ were bearded, old, 
and withered, with skinny lips and chapped fingers, 
wild in their attire, unlike the inhabitants of the 
earth. This was a hardly exaggerated description 
of those supposed to be fateful witches. Hence 
naturally arose the secondary sense, one not 
suggestive so much of fate or of the supernatural 
as of gruesomeness, with a touch of the unnatural 
rather than of the supernatural, though this latter 
be not altogether wanting in certain scenery. To 
me this derivative sense is as naturally derived as 
are hundreds of other derivative senses of words. 
If I say that a man is “anape” or “a very lion,” I 
do not imply that he is respectively quadrumanous 
or quadrupedal, with a flowing mane and tail, but 
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that he and his metaphorical likeness are like by 
reason of certain qualities common to, and in some 
degree distinctive of, both. For my part, therefore, 
I shall continue to use the word weird in this 
secondary sense of gruesome, &c., as one perfectly 
jastified by the laws of mental association and of 
language. Br. Nicwoson. 


Harpty (7 S. v. 168, 252).—If hardly is to be 
used in the sense of with difficulty, passages in the 
New Testament occur to me—“ A rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
xix. 23); see Mark x. 23, Luke xviii. 24—where 
hardly is rendered by Greek SvoxdAws. See also 
Acts xxvii. 8, “And hardly passing it,” where 
hardly=Greek pédss. In Acts xiv. 18, and 
xxvii. 16, zdAxs is used in the same sense. 

Wm. Granam F. Picorr. 

Abington Pigotts, Royston. 


I think the word occurs in the sense indicated 
by the querist in Luke ix. 39. See the Authorized 
and Revised Versions. Arrnur Mer. 

Llanelly. 


This is in common use as a Northumbrian word. 
“ He will hardly do it,” applied to a person making 
a great effort, signifies either that there is a doubt 
as to his succeeding, or that it will only be with 
difficulty if he does. In vulgar use it is hardleys. 
H. Tompson. 
Alowick. 


Rortt Famity (7 S. v. 188, 289),—Herwen- 
TRUDE, in a notice of Thomas Chaucer, states that 
he sat in Parliament for Oxfordshire from 1407 to 
1414. It is proved from Prynne’s ‘ Brief Register’ 
(ii. 458, 462, 479) that he had already sat for the 
same county in the Parliaments of 1401, 1402, 
and 1406, though he was not a member of either 
of the two Parliaments that met in 1404. He 
was certainly Chief Butler before 1413. The earliest 
note that I have of him in this office is in Claus. 
6 Hen. 1V. 21, and Pat. 6 Hen. IV. (i. ¢., 1404-5), 
but earlier evidence is supplied in the article in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. x. s.v. 

J. Hamitton Wrz. 

Rochdale, 


Lavra Maritpa (7" S. v. 29, 135).—The fol- 
lowing is from Brandl’s ‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and the English Romantic School,’ English edition, 
p. 271 :— 

“Perhaps he [Coleridge] would not have been so 
keenly aware of what he missed had he not been flattered 
by the enthusiastic sympathy of another lady. The per- 
son in question was Mrs. Robinson, called ‘ Perdita,’ one 
of those literary ladies who associated with Godwin. 
Fascinating and gifted, she had been married at sixteen 
to a reputed rich American, whom, after a short period 
of luxury, she bad followed toadebtor’s prison, Having 
been helped on to the stage by Garrick, she had the mis- 


fortune to please the Prince of Wales in the character of 
Perdita, and heartless desertion was her reward, or 


malty: Then she came out as a imitated 

etrarch, bewailed Werther, and, under the name of 
‘ Laura Matilda,’ formed a society of mutual admiration 
to which a cruel satirist putan end. She was now[1800 
poor, sickly, and above forty years old, but still full o 
intellectual energy, editing the belles lettres department 
of the Morning Post, and translating from Klopstock.” 


Still further particulars are given on pp. 272-3. 
©. 0. B. 


Ancnor §. v. 26, 115, 198).—In Jamieson’s 
‘Scottish Dictionary’ several references are given 
for the word killick, which, according to him, is 
perhaps allied to Icelandic “lick, v., curvamen, 
aduncitas,” referring to the curvature of the flook 
oftheanchor. Thisisthesametermas “ Cletk, an iron 
hook” (Jamieson), but which is in common use in 
the North of Ireland for any hook. I have heard 
it applied to the bend of a river. 

H. ©. Harr. 


“ WHEN THE HAY IS IN THE Mow” (7" S. v. 65, 
172, 234).—In North Lancashire the word mow is 
used with the prefix hay (a hay-mow), and signifies 
a pile of hayin a barn. Itis pronounced hay-moo. 
As a verb, moo means to put the hay into a heap 
in a barn. The noun mooer is the man at the top 
who makes the moo. The verb to mow, to cut 
grass with a scythe, is kept distinct by its pro- 
nunciation mah, the sound of the interjection with 
m prefixed. Any pile of hay or corn outside is a 
stack, the word rick being unknown. 
J. SHARPE. 
Cloisters, Temple. 


Awnwas (7 §. iv, 507; v. 37, 133, 193).—I know 
an old woman in an almshouse so named, and par- 
ticular in not letting you fancy it was Alice or 
Anna, P. P. 


Immortat Yew Trees (7"S. iv. 449, 532; v. 
63, 154, 258).—Though this subject is almost in- 
exhaustible, and likely to trespass too much on 
the already congested space of ‘N. & Q.,’ yet 
allow me to note perhaps the most remarkable 
and oldest yew trees in England. They are 
close to Fountains Abbey, founded about 1135, 
and are said to have sheltered the monks who be- 
gan to build the noble pile. They are mentioned 
in Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Yorkshire’ (new edition, 
revised, 1874), edited by my late friend R. J. King, 
as follows 

“On a knoll between the bridge and the mill are the 
venerable yew trees, which beyond doubt have witnessed 
all the changes at Fountain Dale from a period long be- 
fore the Conquest. They are still known as the ‘Seven 
Sisters,’ although but two remain. These are of great 
size, with twisted, fast decaying trunks, one of which is 
25 ft. in circumference, De Candolle supposed these 


trees to be more than twelve centuries old; but they 
may very well be far more ancient, since it is impossible 
to ascertain at what time their growth ceased. They are, 
at any rate, the most certain relics which the valley now 
contains of the first two years during which 
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from St. Mary’s [i.¢., at York] led their struggling life 
here.” —P, 308, 
It would seem that these monks quitted St. 
Mary’s Abbey, at York, about 1132. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Orxyery AND Istxs (7* §S. vy. 149). — 
See Boy’s Own Paper, summer numbers for 1885 
and 1886. De V. Paren-Payne. 


Sreet Pens 8. v. 285).—The invention of 
steel pens dates from further back than Words- 
worth’s time. From a newspaper (the Standard, I 
think) of December, 1879, I cut the following ex- 
tract from a MS. “ Historical Chronicle of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, second book, year 1748 ”:— 

“Just at the meeting of the Congress I may, without 

boasting, claim the honour of having invented new pens. 
It is, perhaps, not an accident that God should have in- 
spired me at the present time with the idea of making 
steel pens, for all the envoys here assembled have bought 
the first that have been made, therewith, as may be 
hoped, to sign a treaty of peace which, with God's bless- 
ing, shall be as permanent as the hard steel with which 
it is written.” 
The writer goes on to say that the pens were sent 
into Spain, France, and England, at one “schilling” 
each. The Congress of Aix la Chapelle began its 
sittings on March 11, 1748. H. J. Movte. 

Dorchester, 


“ Steel and other metallic pens have long been made 
occasionally, but were not extensively used, on account 
of their stiffness; this was remedied by Mr. Perry, who, 
in 1830, introduced the use of apertures between the 
shoulder and the point...... The publisher has in his pos- 
session an extremely well-made metallic pen (brass), at 
least fifty years old...... which formerly belonged to 
Horace Walpole, and was sold at the Strawberry Hill 
— * Hist, of Inv.,’ Bohn’s ed., 1846, vol. i. 
p. 

“ About the year 1821 the first pens were sold whole- 
sale at nearly seven guineas the gross of twelve dozen ; 
but a better article may now be had wholesale for as 
many pence.”—‘Our Home Islands; their Productive 
Industry,’ p. 267. 

In the preceding extract “shillings” should pro- 
bably be read instead of “guineas”; but I give it 
on account of the date, There is no “ Pen-maker” 
in the ‘ Book of Trades,’ 1818. 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool. 


Like your correspondent the Rev. W. E. Bucx- 
Ley, I was struck in reading the ‘Memorials of 
Coleorton’ with Wordsworth’s mention of a steel 
pen as a comparative rarity. When were these 
pens invented? They are said in the ‘ National 
Cyclopedia’ to have been first made by Wyse in 
1803 ; but Edwards (‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases’) 
cites a letter of the date 1766, given in the Fourth 
Reportof the Royal Commission of Historical MSS., 
in which there is a reference to “the excellent in- 
vention of steel pens,” and quotes from the ‘Diary’ 


of Byrom, the inventor of stenography, the follow- 
ing passage, written in August, 1723, and addressed 
to his sister :— 

“ Alas! alas! I cannot meet with a steel pen no manner 
of where, I believe I have asked at 375 places; but that 
which I have is at your service.” 

It is a striking illustration of the conservatism of 
human nature that so useful an invention was so 
long in winning its way into popular 

Cc. ©. B. 


In ‘N. & Q..” 2™¢ S. iv. 415, J. H. vaw Len- 
NEP, citing the Navorscher for 1856, vol. vi. p. 267, 
states that about 1780 the Dutch consuls at Tunis 
and Tripoli imported steel pens which were of 
Berber origin, with another reference for about 
the same time from the same work, vol. viii. p. 297. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Mr. Mattruew Arnotp (7 §, v. 346).—There 
are two slight errors in A. J. M.’s communication. 
Mr. Arnold went not to church, but to the neigh- 
bouring Presbyterian place of worship, on the day 
of his death. Dr. Arnold was never Curate of 
Laleham, although, while residing there, he gave 
much assistance, both in the church and in the 
parish, to Mr. Hearn, the curate. This is ex- 
pressly stated in the ‘ Life’ by Dean Stanley. 

Epwarp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 


If A. J. M. causes the insertion of an account 
of the death of Matthew Arnold, should it not be 
in company with that of his father, whose death 
was almost equally sudden from angina pectoris, 
taking place, if 1 remember rightly, while Mr. 
Bucknill was mixing some medicine for him. I 
have not Dean Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold’ for an 
extract from his narrative. Ep, Marsaatt. 


Kinsman (7 §. v, 328).—Morant, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Essex,’ speaking of the manor of Woolvers- 
ton, in Chigwell, uses the word cousin in the way 
we should use the term nephew. In his time, I 
believe, cousin was used to denote any near blood- 
relations, 4. ¢., kinsmen. T. Watrer Scorr. 


Waist: A Hanp with Tairteen Troues 
(7™ §. v. 165, 278).—Under the heading ‘ A Card 
Chance’ (6™ S. ix. 225) your valued correspondent 
Curnpert Bepe gives an account of a game at 
whist in which he took part and was dealer, when 
he and his partner held between them seven dia- 
monds and six hearts, the spades and clubs being 
similarly divided among their opponents. [ 
thought it a good opportunity to record in 
‘N. & Q.” what had happened to my father 
when he was a youth residing with his parents 
at Penzance, about the end of the last century. At 
a small social gathering he was requested by his 
mother to take a hand at whist with three elderly 
ladies, When it came to his turn to deal he found 
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that he held the thirteen trumps. For some reason 

or other my communication was never inserted ; 

but finding that the subject is attracting attention, 

and that other instances have been recorded, I ven- 

ture to renew it. Epnear MacCuttocn. 
Guernsey. 


ComMenceMENT or Year (7™ §. iv. 444; v. 
237, 335).—Having paid a little attention to the 
commencement of the year in Elizabethan and other 
times, both on January 1 and on March 25, I 
would ask Mr. Lywn to kindly explain the mean- 
ing of a phrase in his last communication which 
appears to me to be ambiguous. It is;*‘ The latter 
[t.¢., March 25] was legally New Year's Day until 
the Act 24 Geo. II., c. 23.” By “ legally ” does he 
mean that such was the usage of the law courts in 
dating their terms, &c.; or does he mean by 
“legally” as we should say by some order or in- 
junction of the Queen or, as we should say, by Act 
of Parliament? I am quite aware that by order 
the dates of baptisms, marriages, and burials were 
inserted in the parish registers in terms of a year 
commencing on March 25; but this does not 
prove that the ag commenced by lawful authority 
on that dey, or if it were it would be easy to 
show that the Church of England in matters other 
than the registers acted illegally continually and of 
malice prepense. I write on the subject the more 
in that J. P. Collier and others having authority 
have written erroneously on the matter. 

Br, 


(7 §, v. 329).—There was a John 
Gillibrand or Gellibrand, a publisher, at the Golden 
Ball in St. Paul’s Churchyard, who issued books as 
late as 1684. Ww. ©. B. 


Sir Watrer (7" §. v. 321).—There is 
not much in this extract from Dr. Blunt’s ‘ Dursley 
and its Neighbourhood,’ but it will amuse ‘ N. & Q.’ 
readers as an instance of the use of a misprint 
somewhat like Sydney Smith’s celebrated “ kimes” 
in the Edinburgh Review :— 

“ The motto, ‘So have I cause,’ is carved on a stone at 
Avon, in Sopley parish, the stone being built into a 
smithy, which represents that at which Sir Walter 
Tyrrell shot his horse during bis flight from the New 
Forest after shooting William Rufus,’ 

Inserted slip :— 

“The compositor’s view of this sequel to the shooting 
of William Rufus is unhistorical, and the reader will 
kindly substitute a d for the ¢.” 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

5, St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tue Hoty Maw te (7* v. 186, 277).—Nemo 
will find the paper which he wishes to renew 
uaintance with in Household Words, No. 168, 

vol, vii. pp. 337-339. It is entitled ‘The Noble 
Savage.’ From this paper we learn that “ to nooker 
the Umtargartie” is not to knock an old father on 


the head with a “Holy Mawle,” but “ to smell out 
the witch,” who is, as a matter of course, 

of having caused any slight ailment that may 
afflict the noble savage. The witch doctor picks 
out “some unfortunate man who owes him a cow, 
or who has given him any small offence, or against 
whom, without offence, he has conceived a spite. 
Him he never fails to nooker as the Umtargartie, 
and he is instantly killed. In the absence of such 
an individual, the usual practice is to nooker the 
quietest and most gentlemanly person in company.” 
Judging from the style, I conjecture that Dickens 
wrote ‘ The Noble Savage.’ W. G. Sronz. 


Warpon Asser, Beprorpsaire (7" §. v. 
247).—In Forsyth’s ‘Treatise on Pears’ he men- 
tions the “ black pear of Worcester,” or “ Parkin- 
son’s warden”; and the arms of the city of 
Worcester are: Argent, a fess between three pears 
sable. In Nichol’s ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses’ 
we find in the list of the New Year's gifts that she 
received, ‘‘a great pie of quynses and wardyns 

uilte.” Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

Hussar Pewisse (7" S. v. 287, 354).—This is 
merely a part of the Hungarian national dress, 
first copied into our army circa 1797, the 10th 
being the first regiment so clothed. In 1858 
English Hussars were clothed in tunics. 

Harotp MAatet, 
Colonel h.p. 18th Hussars, 


BaRNABY’S JOURNAL,’ AND CroMwELu’s 
or House, sy Stamrorp (7 §. v. 
241, 294, 330).—In the Perfect Diurnal, July 27, 
1643, is the following summary of the attack and 
defence of Burghley :— 

“The service, it is informed, was somewhat difficult, 
but it was taken with the loss of very few men, and many 
prisoners of note taken, amongst the rest, 2 colonels, 6 
or 7 captains, 400 foot, and about 200 horse, great store 
of arms, and abundance of rich pillage.” 

In Mr. Peacock’s list of the prisoners taken at 
Burghley (p. 331) is ‘‘Roberte Price, Esq., of 
Washingby.” This would probably be Robert 
Apreece, of Washingley, near Stilton, Hunting- 
donshire. “Mr. Price, his house at Washingley,” 
is an expression used by Nicholas Charles, Lan- 
caster Herald, who was Camden’s deputy for ‘The 
Visitation of the County of Huntingdon.’ See the 
Camden Society’s work, 1849, with the pedigree of 
“ Ap Rhese.” Robert, or “ Robart Aprece,” was a 
very common Christian name in the family in every 
generation. Beps. 


“To RECEIVE THE canvas” (7™ §, iv. 469; 
v. 116).—Of course I have often heard a dismissal 
called “ getting the sack,” but the expression “to 
receive the canvas” is quite unfamiliar. In 
Canada, and I think also in the United States, 
when a lady refuses an offer of marriage or declines 
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to receive the attentions of a gentleman, the re- 
jected suitor is said to “get the mitten.” It some- 
times happens, when a lady has to reply to a pro- 
posal by post, instead of writing a refusal she 
simply encloses a small knitted mitten. I do not 
remember ever having met with a note or reference 
to this custom. Srewarr Parrerson, 


Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
8, Farleigh Place, Cork, 


Avurnors or Quotations Waytep (7* §. v. 
309).— 
} Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great. 
From ‘ Hands all Round,’ published in the Zzaminer in 
1852 (qy. exact date’), and signed “‘ Merlin.” Included 
in Lord Tennyson’s volume containing ‘Tiresias, and 
other Poems,’ 1835, ey altered, and reduced 
from sixty to thirty-six lines. The above-quoted couplet 
does not occur in the Lzaminer. 
JonaTHAN 


(7% 8, v, 340,) 
Oh! might my name be numbered as theirs, &c, 
* Personal Talk,’ Wordsworth. 


{Many correspondents are thanked for replies, ] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Speaker's C tary: The Apocrypha, with Com- 

mentary. 2vols. (Murray.) 
Tuxss volumes are the natural and fitting supplement to 
the ‘Speaker’s Commentary ’ on the Canonical Scriptures, 
which have now been for some years before the public. 
The study of the Apocrypha has been greatly neglected 
in England, and to most persons these writings are 
practically unknown. And yet they are not only of 
unique importance in illustrating the history and reli- 
development of the Jewish people for the period 
tween the return from Babylon and the birth of 
Christ, but they are also of great literary interest, and 
have exercised a considerable influence on medizval 
thought and literature. No one, for on, who is 
_—- of the Apocrypha can be aware of the origin of 
e word requiem as a mass for the re of the dead (it 
comes from the Latin version of 2 ras ii, 34, which 
was incorporated in the ancient ‘ Missa pro Defunctis’), 
nor of the earlier form of “ the Golden Rule” (Tobit iv. 
15), nor of the groundwork of Rinckart’s well-known 
— (1648), ‘* Now thank we all our God ” (Ecclus, 1. 
24), nor of the allusion in Shakspeare’s “A Daniel 


come to judgment” (History of Susannah, 61), nor of 
the Aabitat of many oft-quoted expressions, such as “a 
nope of immortality ” (Wisdom iii, 4). 

is commentary has been brought out under the 
general editorship of Dr. Wace, and in point of criticism 
and well-directed erudition seems to us an advance on 
the high standard already maintained in the previous 
volumes of the series. Dr. Salmon, the newly-appointed 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, contributes a very 
useful and readable introduction to the whole subject, in 
which he gives a large number of instances wherein the 
apocryphal books are quoted, or referred to, by the 
writers of the New Testament. He omits, however, 
curiously enough, to note one or two instances where 


xii. 16 seg., and Ecclus xlviii. 1, compared with St, John 
v. 35, Archdeacon Farrar brings his multifarious 

to bear with marked success on the Book of Wisdom, a 
treatise which, with its manysidedness and wide sym- 
pathies, affords him a congenial subject. Dr, Edersheim 
takes Ecclesiasticus, and finds his Talmudic studies use- 
ful in commenting on this the most ancient and most 
Jewish of the non-canonical writings, Attached to each 
book is a full and satisfactory apparatus criticus ; we 
may particularize, for its curious erudition, the elaborate 
excursus on Jewish demonology by the Kev. J. H. Lup- 
ton, prefixed to the Book of Tobit. Prof. Rawlinson's 
note (1 Mace, ii, 4) on the origin of the much-disputed 
title “ Maccabeus” is meagre and disappointing. A 
much fuller note on the word is given incidentally by 
Rev. C. J. Ball on the Book of Judith (vol. i. p. 247), An 
obvious misprint occurs vol. i. p. 487, ‘De Mortibus 
Persecutoria,’ given as the name of Lactantius’s well- 
known treatise, 

On the whole, this commentary is of the very firgt 
order of merit, and ably sustains the high character of the 
Church of England for learning, scholarship, and sound- 
ness of judgment, 


Hillingdon Hall ; or, the Cockn ire, By the Author 

of Hiandley Cross,’ &c. 
In one or two respects only can the works of Mr, Surtees 
claim attention in‘ N. & Q.’ Brilliant as is, in its way, 
the letterpress, its matter is wholly unsuited to our 
columns. Aready, however, the books are bibliographical 
rarities, while the coloured illustrations they contain 
have been subject of frequent discussion. Mr, Nimmo 
has printed in a handsome volume ‘Hillingdon Hall,’ 
which first ones in serial shape, The coloured illus- 
trations of Wildrake and Heath are reproduced, and five 
illustrations by John Jellicoe are added. All are hand- 
coloured, and the volume is in all respects admirably 
got up, 


English Writers. An Attempt towards a History d 
nglish Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D.—1I. 
From Cadmon to the Conquest. (Cassell & Co.) 
Pror. Mortry’s second volume commences with a dis- 
sertation on‘ Widsith,’ a poem which has been preserved 
to us bya single transcript in the ‘Codex Exoniensis,’ 
It concludes with an interesting chapter on the “ North- 
men,” containing a slight sketch of the literature of 
Scandinavia. In the “last leaves,’ which are dated 
January, 1888, the professor tella us that the present 
volume was to have been published in the summer of 
1887. After June, 1889, when he retires from the oral 
teaching in which he has been engaged for some thirty 
years, he intends to devote the rest of his life to the com- 
pletion of this almost superhuman task. At the present 
rate of progress it will be some time before he will have 
completed the reconstruction of that of his work 
which was published as long ago as 18 


The Life and Times of Thomas Betterton. By the Author 
of the ‘Lives’ of Mrs, Abingdon and James Quin, 
(Reader.) 

In a convenient shape we have here a mass of undigested 
matter concerning the stage which elsewhere is not 
easily accessible. The author has committed the un- 
pardonable offence of not reading‘ N.& Q.’ Had he 
done #0 he would not have omitted the fact, pointed out 
by Mr. 8. L, Lee, that Betterton was not only apprenticed 
to a bookseller, but was himself apparently a publisher 
and bookseller (see 7‘ 8, iii. 349, 500). More attention to 
recent writers would, indeed, have added to the value of 
the work, which, however, in its present form will appeal 
to lovers of the stage, 
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The Universal Review, No, 1. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Scurricrentiy varied are the contents of the opening 
number of the new review. After a not very plenarily 
inspired poem by Mr. Lewis Morrie, appears an article 
by Sir Charles Dilke, entitled ‘The State of Europe,’ 
condensing and supplementing the Fortnightly series. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, writing on ‘ M. Zola’s “ Idée Mére,” ’ 
holds that no one has “ aimed eo high and fallen so low” 
as M, Zola, Sir Edwin Arnold sends a poem. Two papers, 
one of them by M. Daudet, are in French, The illustra- 
tions, those especially to the author's contribution on the 
Royal Academy, constitute a feature in a promising and 
prosperous experiment. 


THE Quarterly Review for April devotes considerable 
space to the history of ‘ Kaspar Hauser,’ who remains 
at the close of the article what he was at the beginning, 
and is rightly called in his epitaph, dnigma sui tem- 
poris. A certain interest always seems to attach to 
mysteries which time has failed to solve, for it is but 
lately that our Paris contemporary the Jntermédiaire 
was publishing a document connected with the so-called 
“Man with the Iron Mask.” The article on the ‘ National 
Portrait Gallery’ takes up a theme which needs con- 
stant repetition, viz, that “the treatment which this 
noble collection has met with from successive Govern- 
ments is little worthy of the nation.” Thestory of the very 
real dangers which the Gallery passed through at South 
Kensington ought to be a warning to us; but the true 
remedy lay not in exile to Bethnal Green, but in fire- 
proof buildings at the West End. “Johnny” Keats, 
the pet of Hampstead, the author of ‘ Hyperion,’ is re- 

ed as one who “succeeded by means of the very 
defects which hindered his creation of human cha- 
racters—his inexperience of human nature, and his pos- 
session of no one unchangeable attribute.” Practically 
destroyed by Fanny Brawne, he yet remains for his 
reviewer the “young Marcellus of English Poetry.” 
‘The Monarchy of July’ is criticized severely. It began 
with a coup de thédire, and ended with the midnight 
flitting of an amiable gentleman who, if we remember 
rightly, took his passage from Havre for Southampton 
under the historic name of Smith. Louis Philippe was 
a man of the most excellent intentions, but his rule was 
doomed from the outset. His reign is worth studying, 
chiefly as an example of “ how not to doit.” There isa 
certain connexion, doubtless undesigned, between this 
article and that on ‘The Difficulties of Good Govern- 
ment.’ We are glad to find that, after all, good govern- 
ment may be of possible attainment, perhaps even by 
our own stiff-necked generation. 


Tus Edinburgh Review for April, besides taking up 
the life of Charlies Darwin and the autobiographical 
record of Sir Austen Layard’s early adventures, subjects 
on which we have already spoken, visits the West Indies 
and Spanish Main in company with Mr, Froude, There 
is something striking in Mr. Froude’s contrast between 
Havannah, the decayed capital of a decayed colony, yet 
still sitting “like a queen upon the waters,” and his 

icture of our own West Indian colonies, where we 
Build as if we were but “ passing visitors,” while the 
Spaniards have built “as they built in Castile.” From 
the description of the olden haunt of the buccaneer to 
the narration of the life of a corsair is an easy transi- 
tion. Jean Doublet seems to us to play something of 
the part in the April Zdixburgh of Kapar Hauser in the 

terly, and neither is, we think, quite of the stamp of 
subjects for a quarterly review. Lord Justice Bowen is 
treated with the high praise of being the equal, if not 
the superior, of Dryden and Conington for his new ver- 
sion of the old tale of the ‘ Mneid,’ and of the other 
poems of the Mantuan ‘ Duca’ of the great mediseval 


poet, Virgil's olden pedestal, we believe with the ne- 
viewer, knoweth him no more, yet may we bear with 
the Lord Justice for his devotion to a bygone cultus, 
which yields us store of rich English verse on 
classic themes. Few travesties are more curious than 
those which Virgil underwent in mediaval legend, and 
they remain the most picturesque side of the history of 
his far-reaching fame. M. Renan comes before us, in 
the pages allotted to the first volume of his ‘ History of 
the People of Israel,’ as a critic with whose criticisms 
no one of his reviewers will have anything to do. His 
“ Jahvehism ” might possibly have “ ended in Judaism,” 
but could not, in the eyes of the Zdinburgh reviewer, 
have “ widened into Christianity.” Beyond some almost 
unique gems in the shape of renderings of Hebrew 
poetry, there is little to praise, little even, so far as the 
Edinburgh can discern, of the Renan whose brilliancy 
made him the enfant gdté of literature. Last, but not 
least, out of the folds of its cloak the Hdinburgh brings 
peace to Europe. 

In Le Livre for May 10 appears ‘Quelques Auto- 
graphes intimes de Charles Baudelaire,’ by Julien Lemer. 
These are interesting, but deal principally with matters 
of business, and throw comparatively little light upon the 
author of ‘ Les Fleurs du Mal,’ A capital story is, how- 
ever, told. M. Victor Develay writes upon ‘ Désiré 
Nisard,’ This is accompanied by an excellent portrait, 
M. A. Quantin also writes upon ‘M. Henri Fournier, 
1800-1888, Imprimeur Editeur.’ 

THE book catalogues of Mr, Downing, of Birmingham, 
and Mr, Toon, of Leicester Square, contain some books 
of antiquarian interest. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND Woxrps.—Mr, R. Oliver Heslop, The 
Crofts, Corbridge-on-Tyne, is compiling a new Est of 
Northumberland words, and will be thankful for notes, 
sent direct, of any words not printed in John Trotter 
Brockett’s ‘ Glossary.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
ee. of the — and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to Tread the second communication Duplicate.” 

Nuno (“ Does the road wind up hill all the way?”),— 
These lines, which you quote not quite correctly, are b 
Christina Rossetti. They are before us in a book of M 
extracts, and were apparently taken from some magazine 
of a score years ago or more. 

W.J. F. (“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear”).— 
Song by George Linley. See 5' 8, x, 417, and dozens of 
notes to correspondents. 

ConricENDUM.—P. 370, col, 2, 1, 23 from bottom, for 
“Harford” read Harbord. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We that we decline to return com- 
munications whi or any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, ; 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The NEW MONTHLY PART contains 
THE SERIAL STORIES, 
A LEAL LASS. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING. 


AND 


R E D T O W ER S&S. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


ALSO 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND: April. OSTRICH FARMING. 
A DAY’S OTTER HUNTING. BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
The COURTENAYS. A NIGHTS LODGING. 
LIVING in FRANCE. A CHAT ABOUT CLOTHS. 
UP the SEINE. HELENE MASSALSKA. 
PRESCRIPTIONS EXTRAORDINARY. TEMPESTS and SUNSPOTS. 


THE FOLLOWING COMPLETE STORIES:— 
A KNOT CUT. 
An UNHAPPY MEDIUM. 


Subscribers can be supplied direct from the Office. 


TERMS. 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. per year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. including postage. 


OFFICE: 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King's College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE.- 


SOHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
gomplete Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. 1%mo. cloth, 


2. GOETHES | ITALIEN ISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
's Travels in Italy.) With Literary and Biogra- 
Pict “introduction, Notes, and’ Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 
3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 

12mo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“Dr. L— the historical and geographical in- 


DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 


Part I.—Contents: EIGENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3% DER MAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Edition. Se, 6d. 


Part Il. — DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER 8PASS. 
3. Lier’ UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6d. 


Parts I. and II, together in 1 vol. 4s, 6d, 


Part III.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In vive Acts. By 
With Notes, Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(IIL) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
1amo. cloth, ls, 6d. 

Crown 8vo. 43. 6d, 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, 
*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 


“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books. -. The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great “239i lucidity.” 


“ We cordially recommend the book to way in seareh ofan 
qutestafatns and improving reading-book for the middle or higher 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth 2. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Hamiltonian System). With Translation, Hots, 
BRAUNFELS and A. W HITE 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
according to Dr. Becker's Views. 
Exercises.— KEY to the Exercises, 12m 


Price 12. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVE ‘according to Becker) to be used with every 


12mo. 48. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
DAN LOST ECAR. To whieh ong added 
Vocabulary, W. PRAEDERSDUREE 
1gmo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 38. 6d. 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
from inte French With Notes by 
to 19mo. cloth, Se. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 

New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 58, 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose he! the Thirteenth to 
the Present Time). Preceded by « Selection of Easy Sen 
with Notes for Beginners. 

Twelfth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, Js 

Price 5e, crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI, Extracts 
from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Tim 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUL ISAA. MERIVALE 

mens notes of all the assistance he can require. 
with the Tralian language, but 
order.” Times. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 8. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 


Introduction (on the @ Metres, &c.), and Questions for Ex- 
amination, by BADHAM, D.D, 


Price 34. 6d. vo. cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


406. Edited the Text he Dindorf, with English N. 
the Rev. J. 5. WATSON, M.A. 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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